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INTERPRETAtlON-ONLY  I5%? 


School  Fretted  Orchestras— Marching  Show  Without  Instruments 


U.  S.  NAVY  BAND  DRUM  SECTION  (includes  I.  to  r.):  SaWitore  Perrone,  Maurice  Ford. 
J.  Bruce  Young,  Frank  Rycrton,  Harry  Spalding,  Roy  Peterson  and  Matthias  Hynes. 


The  U.  S.  NAVY  BAND  is  100%  Leedy  &  Ludwig  equipped,  both 
for  concert  and  for  marching.  In  addition  to  the  parade  drums  shown, 
their  concert  equipment  includes  a  set  of  "National”  Model  tyirp  ti. 


See  your  Leedy  &  Ludwig  dealer  for  help  with  your  school  band 
percussion  problems.  Write  today  for  free  catalog.  LEKDY  &  LUDWIG, 
Division  of  C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.,  Department  1003,  Elkhi^,  Indiana. 


/eec^  S’ 

You  can  depend  completely  on  Leedy  &  Ludwig  quality,  design  and 
workmanship  just  as  all  five  of  the  major  U.  S.  Service  bands  do — all 
are  Leedy  &  Ludwig  equipped. 


SALVATORE  PERRONE,  U.  S.  Navy 
Baati  Tympanist  uses  full  set  of  four  "Na¬ 
tional”  Model  Leedy  &  Ljiduig  tympani. 
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Elkhart,  Indiana 


Today’s  Outstanding  Values 


Playing  Ease ... 
Beautiful  Tone ...  « 

Professional  Quality  ^ 
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20A 
Eb  Alto 

$215°° 

WHh  Cai. 


Vt;s,  yuii  cull  tell  almost  froiii  the  first  note — there's  a  feeling  of  extru  skill 
and  adiled  cunlidcnce  in  playing  a  Bnescher  Built  Elkhart  saxophone.  Tone 
is  rich,  full,  mellow.  Intonation  is  faultless  ...  on  highs,  lows,  and  in- 
Iretweens.  There’s  no  fear  or  favor  of  s|)ecial  notes.  Tliere’s  |)ower  and 
resonance  for  a  driving  fortissimo  .  .  .  velvet  texture  and  clean,  clear  tune 
for  a  whis|>ering  piano.  The  key  action  rates  with  the  l>est  for  |K>sitivc 
dei>endahility.  It's  all  yours,  and  all  the  progress  that  goes  with  it,  at 
unusually  low  prices  .  .  .  only  $21.5.00  for  the  Elkhart  alto,  $24.5.00  fur  the 
tenor,  both  with  cases.  See  your  dealer  now. 
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''LOOK  FOR  THE  ELK  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BELL 


Pleate  mon-Uon  THM  SCBOOL  UUBICTAJf  toiten  antworing  advortioomorits  in  this  magaaino  Octobar,  1952 


News  From  The  Industry 


SMart  Ideas  — 


Twe«Octav«  Chromatic 
Organ  Ready  for  Home  Use 


Targ  and  Dinner,  Inc.,  a  leading 
musical  merchandise  wholesaler, 
firmly  believe  that  a  musical  educa¬ 
tion  sheuld  begin  at  an  early  age. 

Children  that  have  started  to  play 
in  groups  with  rhythm  band  instru¬ 
ments  can  now  be  “graduated”  to  a 
miniature  home  organ. 

The  Carlin  two-pedal  operated 
miniature  chromatic  organ  provides 
fun  and  music  for  the  entire  family. 
A  real  educational  toy,  complete  with 
instructions  and  a  sturdy  bench. 

The  Carlin  organ  plays  two  full 
chromatic  octaves  in  beautiful  organ¬ 
like  tones.  It  is  made  of  fine  wood, 
finished  in  walnut  or  mahogany  and 
priced  at  $27.50.  You  may  learn  more 
about  this  excellent  miniature  organ 
from  your  local  music  merchant. 


Phono-Gard  Protects 
And  Saves  Records 


Mr. -Edward  Gray,  President  of  the 
Grayline  Engineering  Company,  has 
announced  production  of  a  new  and 
practical  record  player  that  will  pro¬ 
tect  and  save  school  music  library 
records. 

No  damage  can  be  done  to  either 
the  record  or  the  mechanism  when 
playii^r  or  replaying  a  portion  of  a 
selection,  since  all  mechanical  move¬ 
ments  are  operated  by  remote  con¬ 
trol. 

The  fact  that  the  operator  does  not 
have  access  to  the  tone  arm,  never 
touches  it,  in  fact,  cannot  possibly 
touch  it,  completely  avoids  the  acci¬ 
dental  dropping  and  subsequent  dam- 
(Tum  to  Page  19) 


"The  Chord  Builder"  New 
Method  OfFered  by  Wexler 

The  David  Wexler  Company  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  has  just  introduced 
a  new  and  practical  method  on  the 
market  that  will  be  good  news  to 
music  directors,  private  teachers,  and 
students  of  wind  and  bowed  instru¬ 
ments. 

Based  on  the  philosophy  of  chord 
buildup,  the  exercises  arranged  in 
arpeggio  form  will  strengthen 
muscles,  increase  speed  of  execution, 
build  up  bovfing,  and  many  other  im¬ 
portant  uses.  Written  by  Albert  J. 
Pesses,  the  method  promises  to  have 
wide  acceptance.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  ask  your  local  music  mer¬ 
chant.  .  .  .  Price  is  75c. 


Ntw  Improved  Model  of 
Sweetwind  Now  Available 


Band,'  orchestra,  and  vocal  direc¬ 
tors  everywhere  will  welcome  the 
good  news  that  a  new  improved 
model  of  the  famous  “Sweetwind” 
is  now  available.  Developed  at  exact 
A-440  pitch,  this  flute-type  melody 
instrument  now  sells  for  $1.00. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  give 
you  further  information  on  this  in¬ 
strument,  write  direct  to  Mareth 
Musical  Sales  Corporation,  6116 
Broadway,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  The 
manufacturer  would  appreciate  your 
mentioning  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN. 


Wm.  Lewis  Gives  New  Type 
String  Booklets  os  Gift 

William  Lewis  and  Son,  30  East 
Adams  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois, 
have  developed  an  attractive  and  an 
entirely  new  type  of  commercial 
booklet.  “The  Lewis  Collection  of 
Old  Violins,  Violas,  Cellos,  and  Bows” 
gives  a  brief  history  of  these  rare  in¬ 
struments,  one  dating  as  early  as 
1643,  which  is  their  $3,500  Francesco 
Rugeri. 

The  Lewis  catalogues  give  some 
fine  pointers  on  what  to  look  for 
when  buying  a  violin,  plus  an  excel¬ 
lent  description  of  available  material. 
Excellent  material  for  visual  and 
educational  aid  supplements. 

Band  directors  as  well  as  orchestra 
directors  may  secure  these  publica¬ 
tions  without  cost  by  writing  direct 
to  WiUiam  Lewis.  A  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  mention  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 


New  Selmer  Tape  Recorder 
And  Amplifier  Speaker 


Tha  Selmer  Company  of  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  has  just  introduced  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical  tape  recorder 
and  amplifier-speaker  to  the  school 
market. 

Featuring  high  fidelity  reproduc¬ 


tion,  wide  frequency  r^nge,  with  in¬ 
stantaneous  erasings  so  that  tapes 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  the 
recorder  unit,  complete  with  micro¬ 
phone,  tape,  and  reels  sells  for 
$182.50.  The  amplifier-speaker  unit 
.  .  .  $57.00.  The  complete  outfit  .  .  . 
$239.50. 

When  you  ask  your  local  dealer 
or  write  direct  to  l^lmer,  be  sure  to 
say  you  “saw  it  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.” 

New  Marching  Maneuver 
Band  Booklet  Published 

A  new  booklet,  “Marching  Band 
Maneuvers”,  by  Richard  Lee  Schil¬ 
ling  has  been  published  by  The  In¬ 
strumentalist  Company  of  Glen  Ellyn, 
Illinois. 

Fifty  nine  pages  in  length,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  completely  new  and  refresh¬ 
ing  collection  of  original  and  hereto- 
(Tum  to  Page  89) 
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MASS  INSTRUMENTS  //T/,' 
WOODWINDS 
MARIMRAS  ^ 

•  •  •  aeelalmtd  by  “pro' 
orWsft,  fffoekcrs, 

A  D6ALCR  SAYS:  ''Incidentally,  the 
niff  young  man  I  have  teaching  for  me« 

ir///  **  very  enthutiottic  about  the 

IKU  Whiteholl  "ARTIST'  Trombone.  He 

\\\\\  is  considered  to  be  the  best  trom- 

\\\\\  bone  player  and 

\\  y\\  teacher  in  these  parts. 

\\  Vvy^  In  fact,  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  lose  him 


tlu‘  a( 
leadin 
tliousi 
Then 
to  the 
pious 
seeuti 


Saturday,  at  HoMy- 
wood  called  him,  and 
h.  wat  offermi  a  job 
with  Tommy  Dortoy.  .  . 
H«  likot  the  Whitehall  “ARTIST" 
better  than  most  of  the  trombones 
priced  much  higher.  , 


■AND  INSTRUMf  ITS 
Finest  imported  horns  at  the  price! 
Powerful  in  torie  —  smart  in  appear¬ 
ance  —  ruggedly  built  to  stand  up 
under  bod  weather  coitditions  and 
tough  use!  Priced  to  fit  the  budget 
of  school  bond  players  and 
ginnert. 


rever 

lined 

drun 


Lawrence 
Welh  toys: 

"King 
David  is 
'tops'  in 
balance 
and 

weight" 


Leonard  H,  Buckner  of  Henderson,  Texas 

'My  principal  intaract  it  taacliia9  boyt  and  9irlt  obevt  matic  and  nialiin9  the 
. .  Alto,  fh*  lattrf 


hi9h  tcbool  matic  pre9raM  Rt  late  fba  school  and  commooity, 
mootol  Mask  pre9raai  it  only  oao  vital  port  of  tbo  ovor-oll  pablic  school  prt* 
9rani,'*  toys  Looaord  H.  Racknor,  Diroctor  of  lastraaioatol  Matic,  Hoadortea  Hisfe 
School,  Hoadorton,  Toiot. 

Ho  rocoivod  hit  R.  S.  do9roo  at  Stophoat  F.  Aattia  C0II090,  Naco9dockot,  Toiot. 
Grodaoto  work  wot  tohoa  at  tho  Ciaciaaoti  Coasorvotory  of  Mask,  Ciacinaoti. 
Ohio,  oad  Northwottora  Uaivortity,  Evoattoa,  llllaeit.  Ho  ceatiaaot  to  ottond  ot 
moay  cliakt  ooch  yoor  at  pottiblo. 

Ho  ttortod  hit  taccottfal  toackia9  coroor  aiaotooa  yoort  090.  Daria9  this 
poriod  ho  hot  boon  Stoto  Rond  ckoiraion  and  protidoat  of  tho  Toiot  Mask  Edt* 
cotort  Attociotion,  tocrotory  of  tho  Toiot  Stoto  Matic  Coaacil,  and  tnaimtr 
diroctor  of  tho  Stophoa  A.  Aattia  C0II090  Road.  Ho  it  now  o  monibor  of  Koppo 
Koppo  Pti  matic  frotornity. 

Ho  starts  this  tcheel  yoor  with  9roat  onthotiotm,  for  kit  school  prosoatod  hio 
with  o  now  and  modorn  matic  doportmont,  which  iacindot  o  Iar90  rokoortol 
room,  eflica,  mask  library,  privoto  proctico  rooms,  oad  o  ttora90  room. 

Tho  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  staff  tohot  oicoptioaol  prido  in  protoatin9  o  trt« 
pieaoor  of  Matic  Edneotion,  Mr.  L  H.  Rnchaor,  who  it  traly  bolpin9  to  "Mali* 
Amorko  Maticol". 


RATONS 

U  Pealher- weigh#  —  conduct  for  hours  with- 
«  out  tiringl  Exclusive  micrometer-exoct 
~  inspiring  to  lead  with! 
Choicest  straight-grain  maple,  thor- 
oughly  seasoned— won'#  worpl  20  pop- 
VV\  styles  —  retail,  30c  to  $1.35  eo. 


CORRRCTIOS — ii'wirrxoH  S.  Vnii  Cleave  fx  the  State  Supervisor  of  Music 
for  Alabama,  not  Mississippi,  as  appeareil  in  the  September  issue,  Mr, 
William  S,  Haynie  is  the  Mississi$,pi  State  .Music  Supervisor.  Both  arc 
highly  qualified  men. 


1‘lease  mention  THE  SCHOOl,  MVSICl.iS  when  nusirrrinq  ndvertisements  in  this  maanrinr 


October, 


It  wa»  a  very  tease  aionient.  Each  member  of  this 
eifrhty  ])ieee  symphonic  band  knew  that  he  had  given 
his  l)est.  His  uniform  was  spotless,  his  intonation  was 
excellent,  he  marched  with  the  precision  of  a  Marine; 
but.  the  other  bands  had  done  this  too. 

So  one  seemed  to  breathe.  The  staccato  sound  of 
the  adding  machine  cut  acrass  the  suspense  that  was 
leading  uj)  to  the  moment  that  had  cost  these  bands 
thousands  in  dollars,  hours,  and  anxious  moments. 
Then  it  came.  The  announcer  for  the  judges  stepped 
to  the  microphone  and  said,  ‘“The  1953  National  Cham¬ 
pions  have  retained  their  title  for  the  seventh  con¬ 
secutive  year  .  .  .  Joliet,  Illinois.” 

.V  great  shout  went  up  from  the  bandsmen,  but  it 
lasted  for  but  a  moment.  It  was  as  if  someone  had 
suddenly  covered  them  with  a  cloak  of  silent  serious- 
•  ness.  They  picked  up  their  instruments  and  quietly 
»wcnded  their  way  back  to  the  waiting  bus.  Few  words 
were  spoken  as  they  cut  through  the  heavy  Broadway 
traffic  toward  their  hotel. 

The  first  to  enter  the  lobby  was  the  director.  He 
went  straight  to  a  neatly  built  trunk,  and  in  seemingly 
reverent  movement,  lifted  a  picture  from  its  plush- 
lined  walls  and  placed  it  on  top  of  the  six  foot  marching 
drum.  Soon  there  were  four  semi-circle  rows  of  silence 
looking  straight  at  this  portrait.  It  was  a  likeness  of 
their  inspiration,  the  man  who  had  been  their  high 
school  band  director.  It  w’as  a  picture  of  the  late  A.  R. 
McAllister,  who  passed  aw’ay  on  September  30,  1945. 

After  a  few  moments  of  visible  emotional  quietness, 
the  director  said  simply,  “We  owe  it  all  to  him  fellows.” 
Then  followed  less  than  ten  sewnds  of  individual  medi¬ 
tation.  Those  who  were  not  a  part  of  this  moment  could 
feet  the  very  thoughts  of  these  eighty  champions.  Each 
was  paying  respect  in  his  own  way. 

Then  they  broke  into  wild  cheers  of  delight  as  they 
spread  in  all  direc-tions  to  join  their  wives  and  friends. 


It  was  then,  and  not  until  then,  that  each  was  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  victory  in  his  own  desired  way. 

Is  this  fact  or  fiction,  one  might  ask.  “Did  this 
really  happen?  .  .  .  A’es,  it  really  happened,  for  this 
band  is  the  Joliet  .American  Legion  McAllister  Me¬ 
morial  Band.  Its  director,  A.  R.  McAllister  (Jr.)  son 
of  the  late  A.  R.  McAllister  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  who  was 
famous  for  his  33  years  as  director  of  the  Joliet  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  Band.  The  incident  took  place  at 
the  Knickerbocker  Hotel  in  New'  York  city  in  July 
of  this  year. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  true  story?  It  seems 
that  there  should  be  a  great  lesson  here. 

Though  this  band  had  just  been  pronounced  the 
national  champion  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year, 
they  somehow  knew  that  it  w'as  the  inspiration  of 
their  former  high  school  band  director  under  whom 
they  had  received  training  more  than  a  decade  ago 
that  gave  them  that  “something  extra”  that  made 
them  excel  again.  Elach  man  realized  that  he  did  not 
win  the  championship  alone.  It  was  this  dynamic  inner 
emotional  drive,  it  was  the  skill  of  their  present  director, 
it  was  the  52,000  folks  at  home,  the  officers  of  the 
Legion,  their  former  private, teachers,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  many,  many  others — the  undefinable 
drives  that  kept  appearing  somewhere  in  their  sub-con¬ 
scious  minds. 

As  directors  and  students  we  too  must  always  re¬ 
member  that  when  we  are  receiving  the  deserved  ap¬ 
plause  of  approval  at  the  completion  of  each  solo  or 
concert  number,  or  when  the  home  folks  along  the  line 
of  march  cheer  us  as  the  acme  of  perfection  for  all  .  .  . 
that  though  we  have  earned  our  reception  quite  well, 
we  could  never  have  done  it  alone.  It  too  was  caused 
by  an  inspiration,  be  it  the  parents,  the  people,  or  all. 
Let  us  stop  and  ponder  ourselves,  for  humbleness  is 
a  great  virtue  indeed.  It  is  why  champions  continue  to 
stay  champions. 
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Tiiar  The  Years,  people  have 
agreed  the  heritage  of  all  American 
children  is  to  get  the  best  and  the 
most  complete  education  possible  to 
fit  them  for  adult  life.  If  we  teachers 
are  going  to  keep  this  thought  fore¬ 
most  in  our  minds  and  try  to  live 
up  to  it,  we  surely  are  not  giving  our 
youth  every  possibility  when  one  of 
the  best  of  musical  instruments,  the 
accordion,  is  eliminated  from  the 
school  curriculum. 

All  teachers  have  gone  thru  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  choosing  either  the  .jrass 
Woodwind,  percussion  or  strings  for 
their  music  training  and  followed  that 
course  thru  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  instruments.  Then,  when  com¬ 
pleting  the  training  and  the  school 
appointment  is  secured,  the  director 
tnust  ‘produce’  with  the  material  at 
band.  What  follows?  W’ith  our  limited 
training,  the'  natural  result  is  that 
we  think  in  terms  of  band  first  and 
the  student  second.  This  means  the 
student,  who  has  the  initiative  to  turn 
out  for  band  tryouts,  is  put  on  the  in- 
itrument  that  the  band  needs. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  sweep¬ 
ing  statement  is  not  as  true  today 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Altho  just 
recently,  I  received  some  material 
saying:  ‘after  asking  the  students 
what  they  want  to  play,  you  can  steer 
them  to  the  instrument  you  need  in 
the  band.’  Today  many  a  wide  awake 
director  realizes  the  student  must 
have  the  instrument  to  match  his 
ability.  In  the  schools  that  I  have 
taught,  the  band  directors  have  told 
me  they  can  see  that  other  instru¬ 
ments  are  needed,  but  are  at  a  loss 
as  to  what  to  do  because  of  their 
limited  music  training. 

In  this  modern  time  of  specializa¬ 
tion,  aptitude  tests,  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients,  and  what  not  else,  I  think  that 
the  recognizing  of  each  one’s  apti¬ 
tude  to  a  specific  musical  instrument 
has  been  sadly  neglected.  Also,  if  we 
are  preparing  students  for  adult  life, 
should  we  not  think  of  their  recrea¬ 


tional  hours  also?  Open  their  eyes  to 
the  pleasure  of  a  musical  world  that 
can  stay  with  them,  regardless  of  pro¬ 
fession?  To  my  way  of  thinking,  ALL 
children,  upon  entering  the  school 
system,  should  have  a  musical  apti¬ 
tude  test  and  immediately  put  on  the 
instrument  that  the  test  indicates — 
strings,  brass,  percussion.  Woodwinds, 
fretted,  piano,  accordion,  harmonica, 
anything — no  restriction  as  to  WHAT 
the  student  plays,  just  so  he  PLAYS. 

I  fully  agree  that  we  could  not  get 
along  without  bands  or  orchestras  of 
the  legitimate  strings  or  brasses.  How¬ 
ever,  they  do  have  their  limitations. 
It  takes  more  time  than  the  school 
years  allow  to  master  the  more  diffi- 


Cover  Picture 

October  is  the  month  of  pic¬ 
nics,  tun,  and  music.  Typical  ot 
this  situation  is  this  group  ot 
happy  teenagers  on  the  cover 
who  roast  wainias,  drink  cokes, 
strum  their  ukeleles  and  guitars, 
and  sing  the  hit  tunes  ot  the 
month. 

School  music  directors  and 
teachers  everywhere  are  encour¬ 
aging  students  to  use  music  in 
every  possible  way  during  their 
"out-ot-school"  leisure  periods. 


cult  violins  and  trumpets.  Also,  being 
a  single  note,  the  student  must  al¬ 
ways^  play  with  someone  to  derive  the 
full  enjoyment  of  hearing  full  har¬ 
mony.  Considering  the  different  in¬ 
struments  from  the  enjoyment  angle, 
the  accordion  ranks  high  on  the  list. 

If  the  musical  aptitude  tests  I  men¬ 
tioned  before  were  carried  out,  the 
students  could  be  classed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  groups:  First,  the  student  with 
imperfect  embrouchure  because  of 
physical  makeup.  He  is  able  to  play 
the  trumpet  or  clarinet  so  far  as  the 
hand  work  goes  but  never  seems  ‘to 
get  anywhere’.  Second,  the  student 
with  an  ear  that  is  not  too  true.  He 
plays  the  orchestra  pieces  In  the  group 


nicely — but  alon%  can  ‘never  just 
seem  to  play  that  Addle  in  tune’.  Both 
of  these  students  struggle  along,  work 
hard  but  are  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment — not  thru  anything  lacking  on 
their  part,  but  thru  the  band  direc¬ 
tor  assigning  the  instrument  in  the 
Arst  place.  What  is  to  become  of  these 
students?  Are  they  always  going  to 
sit  in  the  audience,  believing,  ‘1  just 
can’t  play  an  instrument’? 

Then  too  you  have  the  student  who 
is  physically  able  to  play  the  brass, 
reed,  or  string,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  required  rudiments  class,  falls  Aat. 
Either  thru  lack  of  interest  or  the  in¬ 
ability  to  understand  the  harmonies. 
We  can  hardly  blame  him.  This  is 
something  entirely  new  and  ’he  has 
not  the  experience  to  sit  in  an  orches¬ 
tra  and  hear  the  parts.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  him? 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  ac¬ 
cordion  is  the  answer  to  ALL  of  these 
problems.  It  is  the  only  instrument 
(except  the  guitar)  that  the  player 
must  know  the  harmonies  from  the 
very  Arst  lesson.  I  have  had  all  of 
these  cases’  transferred  to  me  from 
the  band  or  rudiments  class.  By  the 
time  of  the  May  music  festival,  they 
were  playing  accordion  solos,  playing 
in  accordion  band,  playing  the  two 
and  three  part  harmonfes  in  both  the 
right  and  left  hands  that  they  had 
written  themselves.  Talk  of  harmony 
in  band  and  it  is  something  beyond 
their  comprehension.  BUT,  hand  that 
same  student  the  accordion,  let  him 
see  with  his  own  eyes  and  hear  with 
his  ears  the  pleasant  sounds  of  a  chord 
in  the  left  hand  to  the  single  note  in 
the  right — or  the  adding  of  the  chord 
to  the  melody  note  in  the  right — AND 
best  of  all — to  see  how  easy  it  is, 
you  have  his  interest  immediately. 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  start¬ 
ing  an  accordion  recreational  Band 
in  your  school  Mr.  Band  Director? 
Try  it,  it  will  make  a  wonderful  hit 
with  the  administration,  students,  and 
parents. 


•r,  1952 
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Is  String  Music 

In  The  Small  School 

WORTH  -WHILE  ? 

By  Betty  Hill  Hcndrcn 


Emphasis  on  Band  in  any  high 
school  with  an  active  foot-ball  team, 
and  the  necessity  for  that  band  as 
a  traveling  advertisement  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  to  be  of  the  best  possible  qual¬ 
ity  are  old  stories  to  any  music  edu¬ 
cator.  Where  enrollment  is  small  the 
result  is  apt  to  be  the  ruling  out  en¬ 
tirely  of  string  work.  There  are  not 
enough  students  to  support  both  a 
band  and  orchestra,  and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  rehearsing  the  band  makes 
additional  participation  for  those  also 
in  the  orchestra  difficult  and  often  im¬ 
practical. 

Furthermore,  keeping  adequately 
prepared  teachers  in  both  lines  occu¬ 
pied  full-time  isn’t  always  possible. 
Although  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find 
a  capable  band  man  also  qualified  to 
instruct  in  history  or  mathematics, 
the  string  expert  must  consume  so 


much  time  in  mastering  his  field, 
there  is  none  left  in  which  to  addi¬ 
tionally  prepare  himself  to  teach  aca¬ 
demic  subjects.  The  most  common 
solution  is  to  have  one  person  handle 
all  the  music.  Objections  to  this  are 
too  obvious  to  go  into  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Markwood  Holms  of  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  desirability  of  having  a 
specialist  handle  Strings  in  the  schools 
suggests  the  enlistment  of  part-time 
string  teachers.*  This  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Radnor  Schools  of 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania.  As  their  part- 
time  string  teacher  I  would  like  to  re¬ 
late  my  experiences  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  prove  helpful  to  others 
working  under  similar  circumstances. 


•“The  Importance  of  Strings  In  Music 
Kducation”  (buiietin). 
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(Conversely  any  suggestions  would  be 
gratefully  received,  for  each  year 
brings  new  problems  for  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  found  all  the 
answers! ) 

The  band  had  been  long  established 
at  Radnor  when  the  superintendent 
sent  for  me.  Previous  attempts  at  in 
troducing  Strings  had  failed.  So  he 
was  far  less  optimistic  than  I  at  fur 
ther  experiment,  and  reminded  me  re¬ 
peatedly  of  the  competition  from  the 
band  with  its  uniforms,  foot-ball  pa¬ 
rades,  etc. — a  thing  which  I  fully  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  have  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  overlooked. 

At  the  beginning  I  was  employed  by 
the  school  board  to  introduce  free 
string  lessons  one  day  a  week  in  one 
of  the  two  grade  schools,  whose  en¬ 
rollment  was  425  children.  The  first 
year  was  hard.  The  idea  was  so  new 


. 
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An  interested  teecher  who  is  willing  to  devote  hours  of  individuel  enelysis  and  follow-up  will  result  in  the  development  of  fine 
string  groups  such  as  this  one  pictured  from  the  Proviso,  Illinois,  High  School.  Many  bend  directors,  recognising  the  importance 
of  string  music  in  the  total  school  music  program  took  special  courses  in  colleges  this  past  summer  so  that  they  may  start  their 

beginning  orchestras  this  fall. 
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span  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years. 


Yet  perhaps  the  most  disheartening 


six-hundred  students  —  grades  seven 


aspect  of  all  was  that  although  know- 


through  twelve.  The  principal  wanted 


Ing  critics  recognized  the  acceptable 


a  symphony  orchestra,  and  in  a  few 


quality  of  our  efforts  the  average 


years  we  developed  such  a  group.  It 


adolescent  student  saw  only  the 


that  in  order  to  fill  up  time  any  stu¬ 
dent,  regardless  of  aptitude,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  study  and  who 
could  supply  a  violin  was  accepted. 
The  principal  and  teachers  did  not 
want  the  pupils  absent  from  class  for 
long  periods  so  I  decided  group  work 
was  out,  and  drew  up  a  schedule  of 
individual  lesson  which  approximated 
twenty  minutes  to  the  child.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  I  added  forty  minutes  at 
the  end  of  the  day  for  orchestra,  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  two  extremely 
easy  arrangements  of  well  known  folk 
tunes,  and  drilling  the  players  so  thor¬ 
oughly  they  sounded  well  in  spite  of 
technical  limitations. 

The  orchestra  “sold”  the  program 
of  Strings  better  than  any  words 
could  have  done.  My  job  was  to  keep 
the  ranks  filled  for  one  day  a  week. 
An  incapable  child,  no  matter  how 
eager,  eventually  fell  by  the  wayside. 
So  as  more  and  more  children  began 
to  request  instruction  I  stiffened  the 
entrance  test  (against  the  disapproval 
of  some  of  the  teachers).  This  careful 
screening  has  considerably  diminished 
the  number  of  those  who  start  an  in¬ 
strument  and  stop  the  first  year.  Such 
"drops”  are  quickly  supplanted  from 
a  waiting  list. 

In  order  to  give  more  people  an 
opportunity,  the  free  lessons  are  now 
in  most  cases,  offered  for  one  year 
with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
student  shows  sufficient  ability  and 
interest  he  will  continue  with  a  priv¬ 
ate  teacher.  The  school  permits  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  teachers  who  I  endorse, 
to  teach  at  other  times  during  school 
hours  (at  the  school). 

Before  going  further  I  would  like  to 
share  some  “tricks  of  the  trade”  with 
those  skeptics  who  doubt  the  success 
of  one  twenty  minute  lesson  per  week. 
Adopting  the  theory  that  a  short  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  teacher  can  only  suffice 
where  the  drill  has  been  practiced  at 
home;  mimeographed  practice  sheets 
are  taped  in  the  lesson  hooks.  Every 
student  decides  the  amount  of  time 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  invest.  (Gen¬ 
eral  recommendation:  thirty  minutes 
a  day,  six  days  a  week.)  Practice 
time  is  then  recorded  at  home,  signed 
by  the  parent,  and  whenever  the  goal 
is  reached,  the  child  receives  a  colored 
sticker  by  his  name  on  a  wall  chart 
at  school.  In  rare  cases  where  the 
allotted  time  results  repeatedly  in  poor 
lessons,  the  sticker  is  withheld.  Near 
concert  time  only  those  with  stickers 
are  allowed  to  play  in  the  Orchestra. 
The  competition  has  proved  a  healthy 
spur,  and  I  am  certain  that  several 
minutes  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  chart  is  time 
well  spent. 

As  the  superintendent  and  board 
became  convinced  that  string  instruc¬ 
tion  was  succeeding  in  the  grades 


There  are  those  students  who  would  rather  play  a  stringed  than  a  wind 
or  percussion  instrument.  They  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  explore  the 
techniques  of  the  "bowed  instruments"  and  to  play  in  organized  groups  such  as  the 
one  pictured  above  from  Oak  Park,  lllionis. 


they  requested  me  to  launch  a  similar 
program  in  the  high  school  of  over 
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was  small  but  fairly  complete  as  to 
instrumentation.  But  the  difficulties 
of  scheduling  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  began  to  arise.  The  orchestra 
was  lucky  to  have  the  services  of  its 
wind  section  once  a  week.  With  such 
a  system,  our  “finished”  repertoire  was 
too  limited  to  permit  more  than  one 
appearance  a  year — in  the  spring. 

Moreover,  unless  everyone  who  could 
play  a  stringed  instrument  was  willing 
to  be  in  the  orchestra  we  hadn’t 
enough  to  balance  the  other  sections. 
But  there  were  many  other  conflicting 
activities  in  an  already  tight  schedule 
that  must  terminate  at  three  o’clock 
for  an  ambitious  sports  program.  This 
was  only  natural,  as  every  school 
orchestra  leader  knows,  that  the  casual 
string  player  would  not  devote  six 
years  to  orchestra. 

A  third  difficulty  was  the  selection 
of  music:  To  find  compositions  mu¬ 
sically  agreeable  that  suited  the  tastes 
and  abilities  of  people  covering  an  age 


.  .  ,  and  odious  comparisons 

of  band  and  orchestra  seeped  through 
which  put  the  more  enthusiastic  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  latter  on  the  defensive, 
and  drove  off  the  weaker  ones.  The 
words  of  the  superintendent  came 
back  to  me  and  I  began  to  ponder 
deeply  as  to  what  the  real  purpose 
of  the  string  program  ought  to  be,  and 
how  to  achieve  it.  That  a  large  or¬ 
chestra  comparable  in  size  to  the  band 
would  supply  the  desired  moral  boost 
was  unquestioned.  Lacking  this  it 
seemed  to  me  all  cause  for  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  two  departments 
must  be  removed,  and  a  policy  pursued 
which  would  have  as  it’s  chief  aim 
the  musical  development  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  furnishing  them  with  happy 
opportunities  for  making  music  to¬ 
gether  under  supervision. 

Accordingly,  with  the  principal’s  per¬ 
mission,  a  different  plan  was  adopted. 
Nearing  the  end  of  its  second  year  it 
(Turn  to  Page  30) 


A  Marching-  Show 

Without  Instruments 

By  Charles  R,  Hammond 

With  An  Introduction 

By  Ernest  Lyon 


j  During  the  last  years  marching 

season  we  tried  something  at  one  of 
■  the  half-time  shows  of  the  University 

of  Louisville  Marching  Cardinals  that 
was  so  successful  in  audience  reaction 
;  and  opened  new  possibilities  for  cold 

:  weather  marching  and  moving  forma- 

i  tions  that  I  thought  band  directors 

over  the  country  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  about  it.  Forrest  McAllister 
agreed,  so  here  it  is. 

The  idea  is  a  very  simple  one  basi¬ 
cally.  Instead  of  playing  and  march¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  we  recorded  the 
music  and  marched  to  the  recording. 
This  allowed  us  to  play  better  and 
march  better  and  to  do  things  that 
cannot  be  done  while  marching  with 
I  instruments  in  hand.  A  sudden  snow 

I  storm  and  extreme  cold  (Yes,  we 

j  sometimes  have  it  in  Kentucky)  made 

i  it  nearly  impossible  to  play  and  march, 

but  it  hardly  affected  the  show  as  we 
had  designed  it. 

I  SET-UP  NEEDED 

^  For  this  kind  of  performance  you 

need  to  have  a  public  address  system 
(  at  your  stadium  which  sends  out  the 

sound  throughout  the  stands  and  onto 
the  held.  Then  a  good  recording  can 
be  made  on  either  tape  or  disc  (We 
recorded  on  tape  and  re-recorded  on 
disc).  The  simplest  way  to  do  is  then 
to  play  directly  into  the  microphone, 
but  better  results  can  be  obtained  by 
I  arranging  with  the  P-A  system  engi- 

t  neer  to  put  the  sound  directly  into  the 

i  amplifier. 

t  EEQUIEEMENTS  FOR  THE  SHOW 

Whistle  signals  can  be  included  on 
the  recording,  but  it  is  much  more 

I 

I 
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effective  to  use  places  in  the  music  as 
automatic  signals  for  movement. 
That  way  the  show  needs  to  b^  '  ar¬ 
ranged  in  advance  that  you  ^  'il  know 
exactly  where  in  the  formation  or 
marching  the  band  will  be.  A  little 
work  in  advance  will  easily  take  care 
of  this.  In  order  to  Justify  leaving 
your  instruments  in  the  stands  (unless 
it  is  too  cold  to  play — movements 
would  then  keep  you  warm! )  some 
of  the  formations  should  use  move¬ 
ments  of  the  hands  and  bodies  that 
would  be  impossible  with  instruments. 

THE  SHOW  WE  DID 

The  whole  idea  for  the  show  was 
conceived  and  worked  out  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  marching  dipctor  of  the  U  of  L 
Marching  Cardinals,  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Hammond.  I  simply  advised  him  on 
details,  provided  an  assistant  to  ar¬ 
range  the  music,  and  then  rehearsed 
the  show  which  he  conceived  and  drew 
up.  I  have  asked  him  to  give  our  show 
in  detail.  Here  it  is: 

At  the  University  of  Louisville  the 
football-show  charts  are  drawn  to 
such  detail  that  there  is  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual  player 
where  the  next  formation  or  position 
in  that  formation  is  placed.  This 
painstaking  work  is  necessary  due  to 
our  short  rehearsal  time.  We  have 
three  45  minute  rehearsals  each  week 
plus  one  one-hour  dress  rehearsal  be- 
foje  the  game,  where  the  entire  show 
is  whipped  into  shape. 

On  November  2,  1961  the  University 
of  Louisville  played  North  Carolina 


State  in  football.  At  that  game  our 
band  put  on  a  show  believed  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  attempted.  A 
marching  show  without  instruments. 

As  is  the  custom  for  all  shows  at 
the  U  of  L,  the  music  used  for  the 
game  was  in  manuscript  form,  with 
the  exception  of  one  published  march. 
The  music  was  selected  weeks  in  ad- ' 
vance  of  the  actual  rehearsals  for  the 
show;  the  show  itself  having  been 
conceived  even  before  that.  The  music 
was  then  arranged  by  the  departmental 
assistant  and  additional  copies  were 
made  in  the  University  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  with  whom  we  work  in  close  con¬ 
tact  during  the  football  season.  The 
charts  were  printed,  assembled  to¬ 
gether,  and  returned  to  the  University 
Band  Office.  Here  each  chart  was 
marked  individually  showing  the  par¬ 
ticular  person  for  whom  it  was  desig¬ 
nated,  exactly  what,  when,  and  where 
he  was  to  do  each  action  throughout 
the  entire  show.  These  were  then 
placed  in  the  pigeon-holes  provided 
for  each  bandmember.  Monday,  s 
professional  recording  studio  sent  out 
an  engineer  who  made  a  disc  of  the 
complete  show  for  a  very  nominal 
cost.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
the  persons  in  charge  of  the  public 
address  system  to  play  the  recording 
at  the  half  of  the  game.  Luck  was 
certainly  with  us.  All  morning  and 
afternoon  before  the  game  freezing 
winds  accompanied  by  snow  blanketed 
the  field  in  white.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  play  instruments  in  such 
weather. 
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THE  SHOW 

The  ceremonies  per  se  were  divided 
Into  two  parts.  The  first  half  of  the 
■how  being  taken  up  with  intricate 
drill  maneuvers,  and  the  second  half 
composed  of  variations  on  several 
dance  steps.  The  inclusion  of  the 
latter  section  was  the  original  reason 
for  a  show  without  instruments,  per¬ 
mitting  the  players  to  use  their  hands 
and  feet  to  the  fullest. 

The  band  stepped  off  from  its  spread 
entrance  formation  and  marched  down 
to  the  center-field  stripe  where  the 
first  of  the  drill  maneuvers  took  place. 
As  the  front  rank  of  the  band  stepped 
up  to  the  fifty  yard  line,  the  band 
divided  at  an  angle  like  this: 

(Sm  Chart  No.  II 

Marching  out  four  steps  to  the 
flanks,  fianking  to  their  original  down 
field  direction  for  eight  paces,  then 
back  in  together  for  four  paces  to 
band  formation.  Without  pause,  or  loss 
of  steps,  the  band  snapped  into  the 
next  drill  pattern. 

ISoo  Chart  No.  21 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  chart,  this 
one  was  divided  into  three  sub-sections 
from  the  principal  formation.  The 
movement  is  as  follows:  This  forma¬ 
tion  divided  first  as  shown  in  small 
diagram  (1)  and  out  for  eight  counts. 
Sub-formation  (la)  then  does  a  right 
flank  for  4  counts.  Sub-formation  (lb) 
does  a  left  flank  for  4  counts.  Sub¬ 
unit  (2a)  does  a  left  dank  for  four 
counts.  Sub-unit  does  a  right  flank  for 
four  counts.  At  the  same  time  sub¬ 
-units  (2c  and  2d)  have  done  a  to-lhe- 
rear-march  in  four  counts.  Sub-units 
(2a  and  2b)  do  a  to-the-rear-march  for 
twelve  counts  to  sub-formation  (3a-b). 
Sub-unit  (2c)  does  a  left  flank  for  8 
counts.  Sub-unit  (2d)  does  a  right 
flank  for  8  counts.  Sub-unit  (2c)  does 
a  left  flank  for  4  counts.  Sub-unit  (2d) 
does  a  right  fiank  for  4  counts.  The 
band  is  then  in  formation  again  4 
paces  farther  down  the  field. 

Quickly  into  the  next  pattern,  the 
band  divided  into  five  units,  based  on 
a  "diamond-center,”  moving  in  this 
manner: 

rsa«  Chart  No.  31 

The  band  moved  four  paces  down 
the  field  to  the  next  yard  line.  Sub¬ 
unit  (a)  left  fiank  for  8  counts.  Sub¬ 
unit  (b)  right  fianks  for  8  counts. 
Sub-unit  (c)  executes  four  to-the-rear- 
march  patterns  (left-right-step-turn). 
Sub-unit  (d)  left  fianks  for  8  counts. 
Sub-unit  (e)  right  flanks  for  8  counts. 
Sub-units  (a),  (b),  (d),  and  (e)  to- 
the-rear-march  for  eight  counts,  then 
flank  to  their  original  down  field  di¬ 
rection.  As  a  unit  the  band  immedi¬ 
ately  performs  a  short  drill  to  the 
following  commands:  Double  to  the 
rear,  by  the  right  flank,  left  flank, 
double  to  the  rear — march,  executed  in 
twelve  counts. 


The  concluding  section  of  the  drill 
was  a  simple  maneuver  by  ranks. 
Thus: 

(S«a  Chart  No.  41 

As  per  the  indicator  arrows  the  band 
divided  in  the  following  manner.  The 
odd  numbered  ranks  flank  to  the  right 
for  12  counts.  Flank  to  the  right  again 
for  8  counts.  Then  flank  again  to  the 
right  for  12  counts.  The  even  num¬ 
bered  ranks  flank  to  the  left  for  12 
counts,  to  the  left  again  for  8  counts, 
and  finally  flank  to  the  left  again  for 
12  counts.  Then  all  fiank  to  their  orig¬ 
inal  down  field  direction. 

MET  TWO 

,  After  an  Alma  Mater  salute  to  the 
visiting  team,  the  band  moved  to  the 
other  side  of  the  field  and  into  a  series 
of  double  geometric  figures.  The  first 


of  these  was  a  “diamond  within  a  dia¬ 
mond”  formation.  All  thi*  music  for 
the  home  stands  was  based  on  old 
time  jazz  favorites. 

($•■  Chart  No.  51 

With  the  formation  facing  in  a  down 
field  position,  they  stepped  off  two  sets 
of  eight  forward  paces  each.  Done: 
seven  forward  steps;  on  the  count  of 
eight  the  right  foot  is  swung  forward 
and  up.  On  the  count  of  one  of  the 
next  series  the  right  foot  is  returned 
to  its  normal  position,  stepping  off 
on  “two”  with  the  left  foot,  thus  alter¬ 
nating  the  kicking  foot. 

This  was  followed  by  two  side  steps 
to  the  left,  then  two  side  steps  to 
the  rl.'  ht,  an  about  face,  and  two  more 
sets  of  eight  steps  each,  returning  the 
(Turn  to  Page  31) 
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Pictured  Kara  it  tha  author  of  this  frattad  inttrumant  articia,  with  hit  String  Symphony  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Nota  tha  complata  in- 
ftrumantation  in  thit  wall-balancad  organixation,  that  can  parform  tha  haaviatt  of  clauict  to  tha  timplatt  of  popular  tunat. 


Organizing  The  School 


FRETTED  ORCHESTRA 


By  Hank  Karch 


There  is  today  in  the  public  schools 
a  higher  percentage  of  fretted  instru¬ 
ment  players  among  the  students  than 
ever  before,  interested  in  the  Banjo, 
Mandolin,  Spanish  and  Hawaiian 
Guitar  and  Ukulele.  These  players 
either  take  lessons  from  a  private 
studio,  or  have  by  dint  of  effort  reached 
a  stage  of  proficiency,  not  to  mention 
an  ambition  to  progress,  that  is  virgin 
field  potential  for  the  School  Music 
Supervisor  or  Orchestra  and  Band  Di¬ 
rector  to  augment  the  School  Music 
Program. 

Any  amount  of  ideas  for  such  a 
group  or  groups  could  be  thought  up, 
such  as  the  “Junior  Frettlsts,”  “School 
Plectrum  Orchestra,”  “Fretted  Swing- 
sters,”  or  others.  Progress  with  such 
an  additional  unit  of  music  in  the 
school  would  naturally  develop  a 
group  that  could  be  presented  as  a 
unit,  or  even  Joined  with  the  School 
Orchesti^a  or  Band  for  novelty  pro¬ 
gramming,  not  to  mention  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  later  utilising  some  of  the 
better  players  as  a  regular  choir  in  the 
Orchestra  or  Band. 

Such  groups  could  be  organised 


either  by  the  Orchestra  Director  or  a 
promising  fretted  instrument  player 
among  the  student  body  who  has 
leadership  and  imagination.  Suppose 
for  instance,  after  an  all-out  campaign 
by  the  Music  Supervisor  to  get  recruits 
for  this  group,  it  Uirns  up  a  mandolin, 
five  ukuleles,  a  banjo,  several  Ha¬ 
waiian  guitars  and  Spanish  guitars. 
Or  possibly  ten  Spanish  guitars,  two 
ukuleles,  a  Hawaiian  guitar  and  a 
banjo.  Combinations  of  instruments 
that  would  come  into  being  after  re¬ 
cruiting  would  vary  to  any  limit  of 
one’s  imagination. 

A  group  thus  formed  then  poses  the 
problems,  “What  do  we  use  for  mu¬ 
sic?,”  and  “What  proficiency  in  read¬ 
ing  have  these  recruits,  if  any?”.  You 
may  find  that  the  majority  have 
learned  by  rote,  are  symbol  players  or 
readers,  or  plain  fakers  or  ear  players. 
Today  nine  players  out  of  ten  are 
symbol  readers  and  play  by  rote  sim¬ 
ply  because  there  is  a  lack  of  ortho¬ 
dox  music,  as  such,  available  for  study. 
The  present  day  melody  line  with  the 
chord  symbol  over  each  measure,  while 
furnishing  short  cuts,  has  done  more 


to  retard  music  as  a  cultural  art  not 
only  for  frets,  but  piano  and  accordion 
as  well. 

Everyone  has  an  idea  of  how  to  play 
the  St.  Louis  Blues,  for  example,  so 
away  they  go  four  to  the  bar  with 
“their  interpretation,”  improving,  as 
it  were,  what  Mr.  Handy  wrote.  If, 
instead,  they  would  take  the  simple 
trouble  to  get  a  piano  song  copy  of 
the  piece,  play  it  note  for  note  as 
written,  it  would  be  agreeably  sur¬ 
prising  to  actually  hear  what  the  real 
“Blues”  sounds  like! 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  accept¬ 
ance  of  fretted  instruments  has  long 
been  retarded  because  plectrum  scores 
have  not  kept  pace  with  arrangements 
for  standard  wind  and  bowed  instru¬ 
ments.  The  decline  of  the  plectrum 
(fretted)  Instruments  is  due  partly  to 
the  lack,  in  print,  of  any  guide  in  com¬ 
posing  or  arranging  for  these  instru¬ 
ments.  Only  a  few  musicians  have 
done  really  serious  work  in  arranging 
for  the  plectrum  orchestra — ^Walter 
Jacobs,  Tobani,  Hildreth,  Eno,  Odell, 
etc.  There  has  never  been  any  printed 
(Turn  to  Page  60) 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.  B.  A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 

COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


7th  Noflesal  CIDN4  Cesterence 
Hotml  ShersiaB,  Chicago 
DacoMbor  19-20,  I9S2 

Our  National  President,  L.  Bruce 
Jones  of  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  has  issued  a 
Bulletin  to  members  of  the  College 
Band  Directors  National  Association 
which  contains  the  following  high¬ 
lights: 

"Due  to  change  in  management  and 
remodeling  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  we 
will  hold  our  Conference  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman  this  year.  Cliff  Buttleman  as¬ 
sures  us  that  the  facilities  there  will 
be  equal,  or  superior,  to  what  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel  has  offered  in  past  years. 

"The  Committee  on  Commissioning 
New  Band  Works,  Bernard  Fitzgerald, 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas, 
Chairman,  has  been  gathering  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  be  significant  to  all 
of  us,  and  which  will  be  reported  to 
the  Chicago  Conference. 

"Ernest  Lyon,  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Promoting 
Original  Band  Compositions,  has  been 
hard  at  work  preparing  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Conference  at  which  time  of  the 
Symphony  Band  of  the  Oberlin  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  Arthur  L.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Conductor,  will  perform  the 
top  recommended  band  manuscript 
from  each  of  the  six  divisions  of  the 
CBDNA.  It  is  hoped  that  all  six  chosen 


compositions  can  be  announced  in  the 
November  issue. 

"Gerald  Prescott,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Constitution  Revision 
Committee.  I  quote  from  Article  VII 
of  the  Constitution:  ‘The  CBDNA 
Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any 
biennial  meeting  of  the  Association 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  voting  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  each  college,  where  the 
proposed  amendments  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  to  the  membership  at  least  one 
month  in  advance  of  the  biennial 
meeting;  or,  if  submitted  at  the  time 
of  the  biennial  meeting  and  approved 
by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  vot¬ 
ing  representatives  of  each  college.’ 
It  would  seem  wise  to  submit  to  him 
any  suggestions  for  changes  in  the 
Constitution  by  OCTOBER  15. 

“I  quote  from  a  letter  from  Leo 
Pillot  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film 
Corporation:  ‘You  will  undoubtedly  be 
interested  to  know  that  20th  Century- 
Fox  currently  is  filming  in  Technicolor 
the  life  of  JOHN  PHILLIP  SOUSA, 
tentatively  scheduled  for  release  some 
time  next  year.  Because  of  the  inter¬ 
est  in  band  music  which  the  picture 
will  stimulate,  it  occurs  to  me  that, 
it  would  be  in  our  mutual  interests 
if  this  information  could  be  conveyed 
in  your  publications  to  all  your  mem¬ 
bers  and  member  organizations. 

Thanks,  Bruce,  for  bringing  us  up 
to  date  on  CBDNA  plannings.  We 


await  the  complete  program  for  the 
December  Conference,  and  will  each 
try  to  get  ONE  NEW  CBDNA  mem¬ 
ber  before  December  19-20th!  May  we 
suggest  that  right  now  as  you  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  your  fellow  college  band 
directors  during  this  football  season, 
you  Invite  every  college  band  direc¬ 
tor  you  write  or  meet  to  join  and 
become  an  active  member. 

Send  your  $5.00  for  active  member¬ 
ship  to: 

Jotaph  A.  Gramalspachar,  Sacratary-Traaiurar 

Collaga  Band  Diractors  National  Axociation 
Indiana  Stata  Taachars  Aisociation 
TERRE  HAUTE.  INDIANA 

4  Proposal  for  ffco  Esfobllsfcmoof  of 
4a  Inforaaflonol  Band  Score 
by  Raymond  F.  Dvorak, 

UnivorsitY  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Since  the  time  of  Haydn,  the  in¬ 
strumentation  of  the  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  has  rested  on  a  fixed  basis.  Thus 
the  great  composers  of  the  world  have 
found  ready  acceptance  of  their  works 
on  all  continents.  The  case  of  the  wind 
band  is  considerably  different.  Instru¬ 
mentations  and  scores  vary,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  performance  of  band  music  on  an 
international  basis  very  impractical. 
Even  the  names  given  to  the  wind 
band  are  strictly  on  a  national  basis. 
Here  in  America  we  refer  to  the  wind 
band  as  the  concert  band;  the  sym¬ 
phonic  baud  or  the  symphony  band. 
In  other  countries  the  nomenclature 
is  the  military  band  (England), 
(Turn  to  I’nirr  36) 


This  month  tho  CBONA  roprosontaiivo  band  of  tho  month  it  tho  University  of  Missouri  Symphonic  Band  under  the  direction  of  George 
C.  Wilson,  A.B.A.  George  has  gained  national  recognition  for  his  outstanding  work,  both  at  a  college  band  director  and  conductor 

of  bends  at  the  National  Music  Camp,  Interlochen,  Michigan. 
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Addrmm  oK  f  Th*  School  MockioN,  Choral  Sditor 


By  J.  Clark  Rhodes 


Choral  Music  Is  Failing  in  its 
most  important  function  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  choral  groups  in  American 
schools.  For  its  performance  as  a 
means  of  expression  of  human  feelings, 
emotions,  moods  and  ideas  (its  most 
important  function)  if  should  receive 
a  grade  of  about  15%.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  not  giving  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  performers  and 
listeners  alike,  hut  most  often  its 
message  is  "as  sounding  brass,  or 
a  tinkling  cymbal."  Pleasure  and  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  can  be  derived 
from  experiences  that  are  based  upon 
superficial  values.  Hearing  a  se¬ 
quence  of  tones  and  nonsense  syl¬ 
lables,  for  example,  can  be  a  pleasant 
experience.  It  might  seem  that  this 
is  a  harsh  indictment  of  choral  music 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  reader  will 
agree  after  we  have  examined  more 
carefully  the  problem  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  school  choral  groups. 

How  was  the  grade  15%  decided 
upon  for  choral  interpretation?  It 
will  probably  be  recalled  by  some  of 
our  readers  that  many  choral  contest 
adjudication  forms  in  popular  use  in 
the  1930s  specified  the  exact  percent¬ 
age  to  be  allotted  to  each  aspect  of 
choral  performance.  These  forms  were 
sometimes  made  by  the  contest  chair¬ 
man  or  committee  and  sometimes  by 
the  adjudicator.  The  National  School 
Band,  Orchestra  and  Vocal  Association 
forms  which  are  issued  by  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  do  not 
specify  percentages  for  grading.  Most 
adjudicators  who  have  used  (or  tried 
to  use)  the  “percentage-type”  form 
know  how  artificial  and  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  it  is  as  an  instrument  of 
evaluation.  The  grading  scale  from 


a  representative  form  of  this  type  is 
reproduced  as  follows: 

/.  TONE  .  60% 

a.  QuaUty  .  15% 

b.  Intonation  .  15% 

c.  Balance  .  10% 

d.  Blend  .  10% 

II.  TECHNIQUE  .  30% 

a.  Precision  .  10% 

b.  Phrasing  .  10% 

c.  Diction  .  10% 

III.  INTERPRETATION  .  16% 

a.  Rhythm  .  5% 

b.  Dynamics  .  5% 

c.  Mood  .  5% 

IV.  STAGE  PRESENCE  .  5% 

100% 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 


ered  important  and  those  that  were 
unimportant  were  clearly  identified 
by  such  forms.  It  is  also  the  intention 
to  state  that  the  same  values  are  held 
at  the  present  time  by  many  choral 
conductors  and  performers  although 
the  "percentage-type”  forms  are  no 
longer  in  common  use. 

What  does  the  above  grading  scale 
say  about  choral  performance?  It 
says  as  clearly  as  words  and  numbers 
can  tell  us  that  the  most  important 
thing  of  all  is  fone  —  then,  in  descend¬ 
ing  order,  technique,  interpretation 
and  stage  presence.  Interpretation  is 
worth  only  15%,  according  to  this 
scale!  And,  in  the  subdivisions  of 
interpretation  (rhythm,  .dynamics, 
mood)  the  text  is  not  even  men¬ 
tioned!  “Diction"  is  included  @  10% 
under  "technique”  but  this  cannot 
represent  the  text.  What  about  the 
meanings  of  the  song?  Are  they  im¬ 
portant?  If  so,  how  can  they  be 
evaluated  by  such  device?  This  is 
obviously  impossible. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with 
this  grading  scale  but  only  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  interpretation  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  within  the  limited  scope  of  this 
article.  It  should  be  explained  again, 
out  of  fairness  to  all  persons  who  are 
concerned  with  choral  music  in  1952, 
that  this  device  and  most  others  simi¬ 
lar  to  it  were  prepared  in  the  193U8. 
Contests  are  on  the  decline  in  Ameri¬ 
can  music  education  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  any  present-day  informed  music 
educator  would  resort  to  such  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  evaluation  of  choral  per¬ 
formance. 

It  is  significant  that  interpretation 
is  still  relegated  to  a  minor  role  in 
choral  performance  by  most  teachers. 
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J.  Clark*  Rhodes 


to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  con¬ 
tests  or  the  good  and  bad  features  of 
adjudication  forms.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion,  however,  to  point  out  that  these 
forms  reflected  the  attitudes  of  con¬ 
ductors  and  adjudicators  toward  cho¬ 
ral  performance.  Those  aspects  of 
choral  performance  that  were  consid- 
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This  b««ufifully  trainad  concart  choir,  conductad  by  J.  Clarka  Rhodas,  from  fha  Univanity  of  Tannattaa,  at  Knoiville,  Tannauao,  is 
noted  for  Ht  authentic  and  outstanding  intarpratation  of  a  large  rapartoira  of  choral  music. 


Emphasis  is  stiil  on  tone  and  tech¬ 
nique.  The  writer  does  not  infer  that 
tone  and  technique  are  not  impor¬ 
tant —  they  are  important  as  the 
means  through  which  the  real  end  — 
the  expressive  content  of  words  and 
music  —  is  achieved.  Of  course,  if  the 
long  itself  has  little  or  nothing  to  say, 
a  “concord  of  sweet  sounds”  is  all 
that  can  be  expected — and  the  sweeter 
the  better! 

A  word  of  optimism  should  now  be 
expressed.  There  is  more  excellent 
and  meaningful  choral  singing  in 
America  today  than  ever  before,  al¬ 
though  the  “15  percenters  for  inter¬ 
pretation”  are  still  In  the  majority. 
The  outstanding  leaders  In  the  choral 
Held  are  in  their  positions  of  leader¬ 
ship  because  of  their  emphasis  on  in¬ 
terpretation  and  because  they  are  able 
to  develop  the'  tone,  technic,  under¬ 
standing  and  emotional  response  In 
choral  singers  necessary  to  convey  the 
basic  meanings  of  text  and  music. 

Up  to  this  point  the  writer  has 
made  some  very  arbitrary  sounding 
statements  concerning  choral  music 
in  American  schools.  The  reader  has 
not  yet  been  told  how  the  grade  of 
15%  was  decided  upon  for  choral  in¬ 
terpretation.  Obviously  It  would  be 
difflcult  for  a  person  to  make  an 
evaluation  of  this  kind  with  objec¬ 
tivity.  Interpretation  is  a  very  sub¬ 
jective  thing.  These  statements  are 
based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
which  has  been  reached  through  his 
own  observation  and  experience  and 


through  discussions  with  others  in  the 
Held  of  music  education.  The  grade 
of  15%  was  selected  from  the  rating 
scale  which  is  reproduced  above.  The 
writer  has  collected  a  number  of 
these  forms  which,  with  few  except- 
tions,  give  interpretation  a  low  score. 
Some  give  it  only  10%  while  others 
consider  it  worth  as  much  as  40%. 
One  form  included  neither  expression 
nor  interpretation. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  lack 
of  emphasis  upon  interpretation  and 
for  the  relatively  greater  emphasis 
upon  technique  and  tone  in  choral 
performance?  There  appear  to  be  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  the  following  will  be 
mentioned  here: 

The  prevailing  psychology  of  music 
learning  and  teaching  has  been 
mechanistic  rather  than  organismic* 
Learning  has  been  thought  of  as  an 
additive  process  rather  than  a  func¬ 
tional  and  integrative  process  in  the 
growth  of  the  total  person.  Procedures 
for  the  teaching  of  music  have  been 
based  upon  a  “logical”  rather  than  a 
“psychological”  plan.  For  example, 
one  rather  widely  used  procedure  for 
learning  to  sing  emphasized  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “logical”  steps:  Tone,  Time, 
Notes,  Words,  Expression.  According 
to  this  plan  there  could  be  no  expres¬ 
sion  until  tone,  time,  notes  and  words 
were  properly  mastered.  The  argu- 

*For  a  full  discusalon  of  this  subject 
see,  James  L.  Mursell,  Education  for  Musi¬ 
cal  Growth,  Boston :  Oinn  and  Company, 
1948. 
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ment  in  support  of  this  procedure 
stated  that  tone  is  the  primary  mate¬ 
rial  of  music  and  that  there  can  be 
no  expression  until  an  adequate  vehicle 
for  expression  —  a  technique  of  tone, 
time,  notes  and  words  —  is  developed. 
The  singers  were  urged  to  perform 
at  a  high  level  of  “efficiency”  in  the 
song  learning  process,  but  this  pre¬ 
scribed  order  for  learning  was  man¬ 
datory. 

To  some  of  the  devotees  of  this  plan 
interpretation  —  the  revelation  of  basic 
meanings  of  text  and  music — appeared 
to  be  practically  unknown.  Their  con¬ 
ception  of  'expression  actually  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  "artistic”  manipulation 
of  tempo  and  dynamic  changes  me¬ 
chanically  applied.  It  was  a  tragic 
result  of  this  plan  that^there  was  fre¬ 
quently  little  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  singers  and  conductor  for  “ex¬ 
pression”  by  the  time  that  the  pre¬ 
requisite  elements  were  mastered.  The 
satisfactions  that  were  experienced 
were  probably  due  to  the  sheer  (but 
superfleial)  loveliness  of  tonal  com¬ 
binations  accurately  produced,  and  to 
a  feeling  of  pride  in  a  certain  kind 
of  accomplishment.  It  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  many  of  these  persons  that 
the  meanings  of  words  and  music  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  powerful  motivation  for 
learning  that  singers  can  have  and 
that  all  of  the  elements  of  tone  and 
technique  can  be  learned  either  simul¬ 
taneously  with  interpretation  or  in 
close  relation  to  it! 

This,  and  similar  methods  of  music 
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leaching  have  had  great  influence  on 
choral  music  in  American  schools. 
Other  parts  of  the  school  music  pro¬ 
gram,  including  the  instrumental,  have 
been  similarly  influenced,  but  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  these  is  outside  the  scope  of 
this  article.  The  underlying  psychol¬ 
ogy  Is  not  the  product  of  choral  musi- 
(  Turn  to  l‘ni)e  1  # ) 
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Several  years  ago  I  had  occasion 
i  for  more  than  a  week  to  watch  one 
of  the  country’s  top  notch  comedians 
entertain  thousands  of  American 
soldiers.  There  was  no  question  about 
his  being  “one  of  the  boys,”  because 
everything  he  did,  both  off  and  on 
stage,  was  intended  for  one  purpose: 
to  entertain.  He  'worked  hard  at  it 
— all  the  time — and  never  once  did 
he  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  please 
the  soldiers.  During  one  of  his  shows 
1  commented  about  this  observation 
to  one  of  the  other  members  of  his 
troop.  The  man  turned  to  me  and 
said,  “That’s  why  he  manages  to  stay 
j  on  top.  That  guy  can’t  afford  to  miss 
I  a  trick!”  And  that  in  a  nut  shell  is 
1  the  answer  to  the  materials  problem. 

I  If  you  are  going  to  find  exactly  the 
right  pieces  for  your  choral  groups, 
pieces  that  fit  the  occasion,  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  especially  the  chorus,  then 
you  as  the  chorus  director  simply 
cannot  afford  to  miss  a  trick! 

What  I  mean  by  that  is  this: 
Selecting  materials  is  one  of  those 
never  ending  processes,  and  if  you 
I  are  going  to  be  able  to  come  up  with 
he  right  piece  of  music  every  time, 
vou  must  use  every  available  re¬ 
source  you  can  think  of  to  help  you 
do  it.  I  know  of  no  single  system, 
list,  publisher,  or  person  that  will 
do  the  job  for  you.  Certainly  pub¬ 
lishers  and  people  will  help,  (and 
we’ll  get  to  that  later),  but  the  an¬ 
swer  to  your  materials  problem  can’t 
be  found  in  a  simple,  all-purpose 
formula.  You  have  to  work  all  the 
possibilities,  and  you’ve  got  to  know 
all  the  angles.  You  must  use  your 
own  experience,  and  imagination,  and 
exploit  all  the  know-how  of  others 
who  .are  concerned  with  the  same 
problem.  You’ve  got  to  dig,  but  not 
in  just  one  place.'  Or  to  rob  a  sage, 
you  could  say  it  like  this:  Don’t  put 
all  your  octavos  in  one  basket! 

Successful  choral  directors  have  a 
knack  of  finding  the  right  materials 
that  sometimes  makes  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  wonder  just  how  they  do  it. 

I  They  seem  to  know  what  will  work 
and  what  to  avoid  to  get  the  best 
I  results  from  the  group  they  conduct. 

'  Although  much  credit  has  to  be  given 
I  to  the  director’s  ability  to  solve  the 
many  problems  involved  in  prepar- 
I  ing  a  group  to  perform  with  artistic 
j  success,  a  well  chosen  number  elimi- 
I  nates  much  of  the  drudgery  and  time 
consumed  in  preparing  it  for  per¬ 
formance.  The  piece  seems  tailor 
made  for  the  group,  and  I  think  that 
this  feeling  of  the  number  being  just 
the  right  one  is  a  reflection  of  the 
alertness  of  the  director  to  find  the 
materials  his  group  can  perf(M*m  best. 

Choral  directors  who  present  top 
notch  pro^ams  year  after  year  man¬ 
age  to  build  up  a  voluminous  single 
copy  choral  library.  They  work  on 
the  percentage  system.  Sift  through 
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enough  materials,  and  you’re  bound 
to  find  music  that  will  suit  you,  your 
audience,  and  your  choir.  They’re 
always  on  the  lookout  for  a  good 
number,  and  when  one  pops  up,  they 
get  a  copy,  look  it  over  carefully,  and 
if  they  like  it,  into  the  single  copy 
file  it  goes  for  future  use.  After  a 
while  they  find  they  have  created  a 
chain  reaction  that  feeds  upon  itself, 
and  the  single  c<^y  library  bulges 
with  more  good  numbers  than  they 
could  use  in  a  dozen  concerts.  My 
first  suggestion,  then,  would  be  to 
get  going  on  a  single  copy  file,  and 
use  it  as  a  storehouse  to  which  you 
can  turn  for  the  materials  you  will 
be  needing. 

The  neat  trick  is  to  build  that 
library  as  completely  and  inexpen¬ 
sively  as  you  can.  The  amount  of 
music  available  in  the  country  today 
is  absolutely  fantastic,  and  if  you 
would  want  to  know  what’s  good  of 
just  the  new  publications,  it  would 
take  more  time  and  money  than  most 
any  director  would  care  to  divvy  out 
And  even  if  you  could  afford  it, 
ordering  pounds  of  octavos  indis¬ 
criminately  is  in  my  estimation  one 
of  the  least  desirable  ways  of  getting 
at  the  materials  you  want.  It  can 
be  done  that  way,  but  if  you  want  to 
save  time,  and  get  results  more 
quickly  I  would  suggest  you  start 
with  some  sort  of  a  “selected  list” 
and  eliminate  from  there.  There  are 
many  ways  to  do  it,  and  I  am  sure 
some  of  the  ones  I  will  mention  are 
familiar  to  you. 

First,  if  you  find  a  piece  of  music 
you  like,  and  wish  to  use  another 
like  iL  you  will  often  see  a  listing 
of  similar  tyiie  numbers  on  the  jacket 
of  the  octavo  piece  you  have  found 
successful.  Publishers  list  similar 
type  pieces  on  the  covers,  and  this 
listing  is  often  a  valuable  source  to 
help  you  find  what  you  are  looking 
for.  Incidentally,  the  publishers  of 
octavo  music  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  problems  of  the  choral  director, 
and  have  a  well  trained  staff  ready 
with  specific  listings  of  materials  that 
will  help  in  selecting  music  for  your 
choral  groupis.  Get  on  the  mailing 
list  of  these  publishers;  write  and 
tell  them  what  type  of  music  you 
want.  They  will  send  you  sample 
copies,  catalogues,  and  all  sorts  of 
listings  that  very  often  help. 

Secondly,  the  choral  departments 
of  many  colleges  and  universities 
now  have  listings,  publications,  and 
a  staff  that  is  willing  to  suggest  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  assist  in  building 
your  choral  program.  A  letter  to  the 
music  department  of  teacher  train- 
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ing  institutions  will  often  bring  list¬ 
ings  that  are  compilations  of  mate¬ 
rials  used  successfully  by  their  gradu¬ 
ates.  I  have  found  this  source  one 
of  the  least  used,  and  one  of  the  best 
1  know  to  bring  practical  help  to  the 
director  who  is  floundering  in  the 
dioral  materials  world. 

Third,  get  acquainted  with  the 
successful  directors  near  you.  Find 
out  what  they  are  doing,  and  ask 
them  for  copies  of  programs  and  list¬ 
ings  they  may  have.  Ask  to  go  over 
their  single  copy  file  and  their  school 
library.  Use  your  colleagues.  They 
are  proud  of  their  success,  and  will 
be  glad  to  share  your  problems  with 
you. 

Lastly,  use  every  possible  means 
that  you  can  think  of  to  fatten  that 
single  copy  file — then  keep  the  file 
“alive”  by  going  over  and  over  the 
music  in  it.  Don’t  just  put  it  in  the 
drawer,  but  really  get  acquainted 
•with  what  you  have.  Make  notations 
on  the  music  as  to  who  recommended 
it,  who  performed  it,  etc.  Know  your 
file,  and  keep  it  active.  Work  at  it 
whenever  you  see  the  opportunity, 
and  you  will  wind  up  with  more 
music  than  you  know  what  to  do 
with. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  job  of  selecting  the  piece  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  director.  Let 
others  help,  but  you  have  got  to 
make  the  actual  choice  yourself.  The 
more  music  you  see,  the  more  sure 
you  will  be  of  what  you  want.  Even 
the  selected  lists  are  large,  and  no 
one  can  tell  you,  “this  is  it.”  You 
have  to  sift,  look,  select,  shuffle,  dis¬ 
card,  and  then  do  it  all  over  again. 
But  if  you  are  willing  to  work  at  it, 
use  every  trick  you  can  think  of  to 
get  all  kinds  of  single  copies  to  ex¬ 
amine,  you’ll  be  like  a  person  with 
a  fist  full  of  aces — pretty  sure  of  a 
winner! 

*  •  * 

New  Oefovot  Worth  More 
Tfcoe  a  Seceed  Look 

*  •  * 

1.  THE  BOATMEN’  DANCE— 
TTBB — Adapted  by  Aaron  Copland, 
Transcribed  for  chorus  by  Irving 
Fine.  Octavo  No.  1908,  Boosey  and 
Hawkes.  20c. 

Thank  goodness  our  top  American 
TOmposers  are  getting  more  and  more 
interested  in  music  for  high  school 
and  non-professional  choral  groups. 
Here  is  quality  adaptation  of  an  1843 
minstrel  song  that  opens  with  a  four 
measure  baritone  solo  (you  might 
want  to  use  the  whole  section  or  the 
tenors)  and  then,  as  the  words  indi¬ 
cate,  goes  “floatin’  down  the  river, 
the  O-hi-o.”  The  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  is  not  difficult,  and  the  first 
tenor  does  not  go  above  an  F.  Ideal 
for  a  high  school  boys  glee  club.  Also 
available  in  SA'TB.  Octavo  No.  1904.) 

2.  I  BOUGHT  ME  A  CAT—SATB 
— Adapted  by  Aaron  Copland,  Tran- 
icribed  for  chorus  by  Irving  Fine. 
Octavo  No.  1905,  Boosey  &  Hawkes. 
20c. 

Another  Aaron  Copland  adaptation 
along  the  lines  of  “Old  MacDonald 
Had  a  Farm.”  With  an  imaginative 
director  there  is  wonderful  oppor-? 
tunity  for  staging  and  special  effects. 
Not  difficult.  Piano  accompaniment. 
•  *  * 

3.  EXCERPTS  FROM  “THE  PEAS¬ 
ANT  CONTATA"  —  SSA—by  J.  S. 
Bach,  Transcribed  by  Sister  M. 


Elaine.  Octavo  No.  2-W3445,  M.  Wit- 
mark  and  Sons. 

Well  edited  and  arranged,  these 
three  numbers  are  splendid  for  get¬ 
ting  your  chorus’  musical  foot  in 
the  ominous  door  of  J.  S.  Bach.  One 
of  the  rare  secular  contatas,  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  are  entitled  (1)  We  Gather 
Here,  Good  Neighbors  All,  (2)  Spring 
Is  Come,  (3)  Come  Now  to  the  Inn. 
Number  three  should  be  fun  trying 
to  make  like  a  Bach  inspired  bagpipe. 
Not  difficult.  A  Cappella. 

*  *  • 

4.  I  LIKE  IT  HERE—SATB,  SSA, 
TTBB — by  Clay  Baland.  Elkin-Vogel 
Co.  Inc.,  Publisher,  20c. 

A  new  flag  waver  with  a  better 
than  average  melody.  You  can  really 
beat  the  drums  with  this  one  since  an 
orchestral  or  band  accompaniment  is 
also  available.  Easy.  In  march  tempo 
throughout. 

*  *  * 

Let’s  hear  from  you!  See  you  next 
month. 


Interpretation 
Only  1S%? 

(Starts  OH  Page  16) 

cians  but  has  its  basis  in  the  theories 
of  mechanistic  psychology.  . 

Many  choral  teachers  and  conductors 
lack  an  understanding  of  the  song  as 
an  integrated  poem-music  art  form. 
Of  course,  the  degree  of  integration 
of  poetry  (or  other 'kind  of  text)  and 
music  varies  greatly  with  the  type  and 
quality  of  the  song.'  It  is  desirable 
that  the  choral  teacher  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  song,  both  in  solo  and  choral 
forms,  and  of  the  mechanical  and 
aesthetic  aspects  of  both  text  and 
music.** 

The  analysis  of  expressive  qualities 
of  the  text  is  frequently  beyond  many 
choral  teachers  although  the  logical 
verbal  content  is  usually  quite  obvi¬ 
ous.  For  example,  few  would  fail  to 
recognize  that  “this  is  a  song  about 
fleecy  clouds,”  or  “this  is  a  song  about 
a  flowing  river,”  or  “this  is  a  song  of 
praise  to  God.”  The  strong  appeal  of 
the  music  frequently  causes  the  choral 
musician  to  overlook  the  full  import 
of  the  text. 

It  should  be  recognized  also  that 
music  has  poetic  qualities.  Musical  in¬ 
terpretation  demands  more  than  the 
strict  observance  of  expression  mark¬ 
ings.  Even  the  ability  to  analyze 
every  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  de¬ 
vice  and  the  structural  form  of  a 
musical  selection  is  not  enough. 

A  preoccupation  with  disciplinary 
problems,  the  mechanics  of  classroom 
management,  the  handling  of  mate¬ 
rials,  the  weakness  of  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures,  etc.,  make  it  difficult  for  many 


♦•For  an  excellent  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  see,  Calvin  6.  Brown,  Music  and 
Literature,  A  Comparison  of  the  Arts, 
Athens,  Georgia :  The  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  Press,  1948. 
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choral  teachers  to  do  more  than  a  job 
of  “pounding  out  parts”  and  then 
“throwing  the  thing  together.”  The 
choral  teacher  must  be  an  organizer 
and  must  be  able  to  cut  through  all 
of  these  hard  shells  of  interference  to 
reach  the  kernel  of  inspiration  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  writer  would  not  rep¬ 
resent  this  as  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  and  the 
“bane  of  existence”  for  many  teachers. 
Sometimes  artificial  incentives  have  to 
be  adopted  so  that  enough  order  can 
be  maintained  to  make  it  possible  for 
inspiration  to  enter.  Such  incentives 
often  include  trips,  awards  and  social 
events.  There  is  great  danger  in  arti¬ 
ficial  incentives  although  there  are 
some  values  to  be  gained  through 
their  use.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
interpretation.  Frequent  public  per¬ 
formance  provides  a  strong  motivation 
and  is  of  value  in  the  choral  program. 
Personality  clashes  and  punishment  in 
an  effort  to  gain  control  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  emotional  and  artistic 
ends  desired. 

Defects  in  personality,  the  lack  of 
leadership,  and  inadequate  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  choral  teacher  fre¬ 
quently  interfere  with  choral  interpre¬ 
tation.  "Personality,”  “leadership,” 
and  “intelligence”  are  intangible  qual¬ 
ities  that  cannot  be  easily  defined  but 
are  of  extreme  importance,  neverthe¬ 
less.  Some  teachers  who  possess  these 
qualities  for  teaching,  but  who  know 
little  of  psychology  and  of  scientific 
method  are  eminently  successful.  They 
have  a  “method”  of  their  own  and  a 
sensitivity  to  the  deeper  human  values 
that  are  to  be  found  in  good  choral 
literature.  Good  teachers  can  become 
better  teachers,  however,  through  the 
knowledge  and  application  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  scientific  method. 

HOW  CAN  THESE  PROBLEuMS  BE 
SOLVED  SO  THAT  INTERPRETA¬ 
TION  CAN  BE  GIVEN  A  “PASSING 
MARK,”  OR,  INDEED,  A  “MARK  OF 
DISTINCTION”  IN  THE  MAJORITY 
OF  CHORAL  GROUPS  IN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  SCHOOLS?  This. is  not  a  thing 
that  can  be  accomplished  overnight. 
Much  improvement  is  being  made  be¬ 
cause  of  the  influence  of  a  few  out¬ 
standing  choral  conductors  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  More  substantial 
improvement  will  come  only  as  the 
institutions  engaged  in  the  education 
of  music  teachers  and  conductors  take 
steps  to  place  first  things  first  in  mu¬ 
sical  study  and  performance.  This  calls 
for  a  better  selection  of  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel,  a  re-examination  of  the  values 
in  music  education,  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  psychology  and  methods 
of  musical  learning  and  teaching,  and 
a  concentrated  effort  to  reveal  the 
poetic  qualities  of  both  text  and  music, 
(Turn  to  Page  67) 
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Wow!!  What  a  contest  we  had  this 
month.  It  was  really  close  between 
Henry  Fillmore’s  “Men  of  Ohio”  and 
Leonard  Smith’s  “Hail  Detroit.”  The 
clincher  was  the  post  card  from  the 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  High 
School  Band  with  110  votes  for  “Hail 
Detroit.”  It  put  the  new  march  top¬ 
per  at  the  head  of  the  list  by  just  11 
votes.  Who  said  your  band  couldn’t 
swing  a  vote? 

Remember.  Here  is  our  new  and 
simple  way  to  vote.  Have  your  band 
decide  which  march  they  think  is  the 
best  march  of  the  monte.  Write  the 
name  and  composer  on  a  postcard. 
Have  your  director  and  teenage  re¬ 
porter  sign  it  and  mail  it  to  me 
(Judy  Lee)  at  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN,  28  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
CThicago  4,  Illinois. 

Well,  here  is  the  way  the  final 
showed  for  September. 

1.  Hail  Detroit  . Smith 

2.  Men  of  Ohio . Fillmore 

3.  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever. Sousa 

4.  Hail  America  . Richards 

5.  The  Instrumentalist. .  .Skornicka 

6.  March  of  the  Steelmen . 

. Belsterling 

7.  Down  the  Street . Grabel 

8.  Sempre  Fidelis . Sousa 

9.  Legionnaires  on  Parade. Kleff man 

10.  Blackjack  ..j . Hufler 

Let’s  really  GO  this  month.  Send 
me  your  2c  card  just  as  soon  as  you 
possibly  can.  .  .  .  J.  L. 


Heme  You  Elected  Your 

Teenage  Reporter  Yet? 


We  have  quite  a  few  names  of 
schools  teat  have  either  appointed  or 
elected  their  School  Musician  teen¬ 
ager  reporter  already  but  goodness 
we  need  lots  more.  It’s  lots  of  fun 
too. 

Here  is  what  you  do  as  your  school’s 
Teenage  Reporter.  Each  month  you 
send  from  50  to  100  words  in  to  me 
telling  what  has  taken  place  in  your 
school  music  department  for  the  past 
four  weeks.  Maybe  you  played  at  a 
football  game.  Maybe  the  chorus  sang 
at  an  assembly.  Maybe  the  orchestra 
performed  for  the  Kiwanis  Club.  Per¬ 
haps  something  funny  happened  at 
one  of  the  rehearsals.  Tell  me  what 
your  monte’s  chit  chat  has  been. 

Another  thing  I  really  like  to  get 
is  snapshots.  Nothing  formal.  Take 
them  any  place,  any  time,  and  send 
them  in  to  me.  Do  you  realize  it  will 
be  seen  by  over  150,000  people  if  it’s 
used.  Soooo,  how  about  putting  your 
newly-elected  Teenage  Reporter  right 
to  work? 


Hi  Ji 
Go 
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Now  horo  is  roally  a  Itoon  toon  on- 
tomblo.  Two  9uys  ond  two  dolls 
moko  up  this  sax  quartot  from  tho 
Varmillion,  South  Dakota.  High  School 
Band.  How  about  a  picture  of  your 
quartot?  .  .  .  J.  L. 


SCHOOL  DAZE"  Makes 
Hit  During  First  Week 


The  response  to  the  gift  offer  of 
SCH(X>L  DAZE  with  a  two  dollar 
year’s  subscription  delivered  right  to 
your  home  started  right  off  with  a 
big  bang. 

Letters  are  coming  back  telling  us 
how  keen  they  think  the  booklet  is. 
Some  teenagers  have  already  got  tee 
“Hall  of  Fame”  filled  up  with  snap¬ 
shots.  which  include  their  personal 
favorite  of  “best  all  around,”  best 
physique,  queen,  super  athlete,  friend¬ 
liest,  and  just  the  best.  One  girl  wrote, 
“The  big  monthly  calendar  sure  helps 
me  keep  my  dates  and  appointments 
straight.” 

Take  a  quick  look  at  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  our  section  on  SCHOOL 
DAZE.  The  publisher  says  the  gift 
offer  will  run  through  October  only, 
so  if  you  want  one,  better  hurry. 


PUuM  wrifu  all  corrutpondanc* 
fo  ma  at  follows:  Judy  Laa,  e/o 
Tka  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
Eatf  Jackson  Boulavard,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois. 


Thara  ara  no  sissias  in  this  band.  Haro  it  fha  Miami,  Florida,*  High  School  Band's 
football  foam  takan  just  bafora  thair  final  gama.  They  had  a  parfoct  taason;  lost 
all  of  thair  gamat  in  tha  school's  intramural  program.  But  thay  claim  thay  had  a 
graat  timo  doing  H.  Bandmaster  Al  Wright  says  tha  black  ayas,  tprainad  fingars, 
and  bustad  lips  warn  worth  tha  addad  spirit  in  tha  band,  davalopad  by  tha  band's 

team. 


Gaa  ...  no  wondar  tha  Minaral 
Springs  High  School  Band  of  Win- 
ston-Salam,  North  Carolina,  wins  top 
honors  wharavar  thay  go.  Taka  a  look 
at  tha  uniformity  of  thosa  bran  in- 
strumants  as  wall  at  tha  uniforms. 


How  would  you  liko  to  jump  and  |!va  with  this  tarrific  Swing  Band  from  tha  Blua 
Earth,  Minnatota,  High  School?  Notice  how  they  uta  a  full  quintet  of  saxes.  How 
about  a  picture  of  your  school's  dance  band  for  publication  in  The  School 
Musician?  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 


Help!  Help! 

Snapshots  Needed 

It  would  really  be  fun  to  run  a 
page  of  snapshots  each  month,  but 
it  sure  takes  a  lot  to  make  a  page. 
How  about  it,  'gang?  Take  your  cam¬ 
era  to  school  once  a  week  and  start 
shooting  pictures  of  the  guys  and  gals 
as  they  go  into  school  with  their 
instruments.  Why  not  catch  a  candid 
shot  of  your  choral  director  as  he 
makes  a  dash  for  the  8:30  bell,  or  of 
that  snazzy  comet  quartet  eating 
lunch  together  in  the  lunchroom? 

The  SCHCXJL  MUSICIAN  will  now 
pay  $1.00  for  every  snapshot  we  use 
in  the  section.  Good  coke  money,  you 
know.  .  .  .  J.  L. 


Tk«  School  Muticion  will  poy  $1.00  for 
•vory  inopshot  pubitihod  In  tho  Toonogo 
Socflon.  Writ*  namo  and  addroit  on  back 
of  picture  whan  If  It  tubmittod.  All  pic- 
turat  bacoma  tha  proparty  of  Tha  School 
hfutician  and  will  not  ba  raturnad. 


"Pen  Pal  Club  News" 


Larry  Cloyfoa  Jofat 


Hi  Judy: 

Gee  whiz,  I  think  your  Teenage 
Section  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
is  wonderful.  I  have  read  Gary 
Longrie’s  article  about  a  music  pen 
pal  club.  I  think  his  idea  is  swell. 
I  would  like  to  have  my  name  added 
as  a  member.  It  is  as  follows: 

Lar^  Clayton 
Box  17 

Sandy  Springs, 

South  Carolina. 

I  am  14  years  old  and  am  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  high  school.  I  attend  Pendle¬ 
ton  High.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
cert  Band  and  Marching  Band.  This 
is  my  second  year  in  the  band.  I  play 
clarinet.  I  have  also  studied  piano 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Please  keep  up  the  good  work  in 
doing  such  a  swell  section. 

Thanks, 

Larry  Clayton 
•«ry  Waatt  A  Clab  Noaia 

Dear  Judy: 

Thank  you  for  having  the  picture 
and  story  of  our  orchestra  in  your 
section.  Thank  you  also  for  printing 
the  idea  of  a  music  pen  pal  club. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  would  print 
(Turn  to  Page  22) 


Four  lauiat  on  four  cUrinoft  cam# 
out  on  top  at  thair  district  contast. 
Notica  tha  saddle  oxfords  and  bobby 
sox  tool  This  ansambla  hails  from 
Armington,  Illinois.  Do  you  hava 
such  a  group?  .  .  .  J.  L. 


Blue  Earfh  Minn, 
Has  Had  Busy  Year 


By  RoMona  Pletcker 
TeMflge  Reporter 
Blee  Earth  High  School  Baod 
Bloo  Earth,  Mlnoosota 


The  day  dawned  clear  Sunday, 
March  9th,  bringing  the  Blue  Earth 
High  School  Bands  a  perfect  day  for 
their  Winter  Concert,  and  assuring 
them  of  a  capacity  house. 

Opening  the  program  were  a  few  se¬ 
lected  numbers  played  by  the  30-piece 
Beginners  Band.  Several  selections 
were  also  played  by  the  Junior  Band, 
consisting  of  43  members. 

The  last  hour  of  the  afternoon  con¬ 
cert  consisted  of  selections  by  the  72- 
piece  Senior  Concert  Band.  They 
opened  their  part  in  the  program  with 
March  of  the  Steel  Men  by  Biestering. 
Their  next  number  was  Morning 
Noon,  and  Night  Overture  by  Suppe- 
Fillmore,  which  gave  the  clarinets  a 
workout.  The  clarinet  solo  was  taken 
by  Beverly  Johnson.  Two  other  num¬ 
bers  which  featured  solos  were  Forty 
Fathoms  With  Raymond  Mikkelson  as 
sousaphone  soloist,  and  Soul  of  the 
Surf  with  a  trombone  solo  taken  by 
Charles  Fuller. 

The  band  played  several  other  num¬ 
bers  and  closed  with  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever  by  John  Philip  Sousa. 

All  three  groups  are  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Howard  Olsen. 

Fairmont  was  a  perfect  host  to  the 
four  other  schools  participating  in 
the  South  Central  Music  Festival  April 
1.  The  five  schools  partaking  of  the 
music  festivities  were  Fairmont,  Lake- 
field,  Worthington,  Jackson,  and  Blue 
Earth. 


Blue  Earth,  who  was  with  th's 
group  for  the  first  time,  felt  very 
fortunate  to  be  participating  in  one 
of  the  best  music  festivals  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota. 

Schedule  for  the  day  was  followed 
closely,  and  everything  was  run  off 
like  clockwork.  From  9:00  to  10:00 
the  high  school  orchestra  played,  with 
the  exception  of  Lakefield.  From  10:30 
to  11:50  the  bands  were  judged.  The 
last  of  the  individual  performances 
were  given  from  12:30  to  1:50  by  the 
choruses. 

Hour  and  a  half  rehearsals  for 
massed  groups  followed.  Massed  or¬ 
chestra  and  chorus  rehearsals  were 
being  held  simultaneously.  Select  band 
rehearsal  was  held  from  4:00  to  5:30, 
which  confiicted  with  social  hour 
which  was  being  held  from  4:00  to 
6:00, 

Groups  performed  in  the  order  that 
their  towns  came  on  the  highway. 
Blue  Elarth,  as  a  result  was  first  and 
the  Blue  Earth  people  therefore  had 
the  opportunity  to  join  the  audience 
and  listen  to  the  preceding  numbers. 

In  the  evening  a  concert  was  given 
for  the  public,  featuring  the  three 
massed  groups.  Massed  Chorus,  first 
on  the  program,  was  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Weston  Noble,  Director  of 
Band  and  Choir  at  Luther  College  in 
Decorah,  Iowa.  Massed  Orchestra  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Frank  Hill,  Associate 
Professor  of  Music  at  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College.  Select  Band  was  di¬ 
rected  by  Mr.  Carlton  Lee  Stuart, 
former  high  school  band  director  at 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Much  fine  musicianship  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  participating  music 
groups,  and  valuable  experience  was 
gained  from  listening  to  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  other  schools. 
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Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  school 
musicians  to  test  their  “musical  I.  Q.’’ 
for  the  month.  Do  you  know  your 
musical  terms? 

Now  go  ahead  and  work  this  one 
out.  Define  the  musical  terms.  Remem¬ 
ber,  score  yourself  five  points  for  each 
correct  answer.  You’re  tops  if  you 
make  50  to  60;  35-46,  Just  so  so;  20 
to  30,  better  study  a  little  harder;  50 
to  15,  oh  brother! 

Answers  are  immediately  below  but 
upside  down. 

1.  Allegro  ma'  non  troppo 

2.  Con  moto 

3.  Marziale 

4.  Semplice 

5.  Allegro  moderato 

6.  Con  spirito 

7.  Moderato 

8.  Sonoro 

9.  Andante 

10.  DC  al  signo  (da  capo  al  signo) 

11.  Moderato  con  spirito 

12.  Tcneramente 


FOR  AN 

INSTRUMENT  TREASURE 
AND  A  BUDGET  PLEASURE 
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lUILT  TO  RIGID  SPECIFICATIONS 
FACTORY  CONTROLLED  QUALITY 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 


Don’t  Let  Your 
Subscription  Expire 


(Starts  OK  Page  21)  • 

the  following  information:  we  need 
a  name  for  the  club  and  all  sugges¬ 
tions  are  welcome,  and  a  name  could 
be  selected  by  judges  appointed  by 
•The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  would 
be  more  than  grateful  to  receive 
more  letters.  As  of  this  date  I  have 
received  responses  already.  Stanley 
E.  Hopkins  of  Manchester,  Oklahoma, 
has  written  me  a  fine  letter.  He  is 
the  first  member.  “From  Oklahoma 
to  Wisconsin.” 

Also,  suggestions  for  any  othm*  as¬ 
pect  of  he  club  are  welcome,  for  it  is 
by  the  exchange  of  ideas  that  we  can 
make  this  club  a  sound  and  worth¬ 
while  organization. 

Your  section  for  teenagers  has  sure 
resulted  in  many  more  ideas  and  has 
made  the  magazine  as  a  whole,  much 
better,  if  that  is  possible. 

I  can  not  stress  the  fine  work  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  doing. 

Most  sincerely, 

Gary  W,  Longrie 
702  West  Mason  Street 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

I  agree,  Gary!  Come  on  gang,  let's 
select  a  terrific  name  for  the  pen  pal 
club.  Why  not  write  Gary  and  start 
a  list?  He  can  keep  me  informed  and 
I’ll  publish  the  names,  and  who  sent 
them  in.  When  we  get  enough,  we 
will  select  a  winner  and  use  it  every 
month. — Judy  Lee. 


TEEN-AGERS 


INCLUDES 

PagM  for  liMping  your  own  doily 
colondor,  cIom  Kliodulo,  portonol 
momot,  Miopohota,  othloric  dipping*, 
autograph*,  "Hall  of  Fomo,"  done* 
program*,  a  mu*ic  and  dramatic  **c- 
tion,  and  lot*  of  other  data.  Hole* 
punched  for  notebook*.  Got  on*  today. 


Hey  Gang; 

This  twenty-eight  page  8  x  10 
booklet  is  terrific!  It  covers  your 
whole  new  school  year  from  dates 
to  athletics.  If  you  take  a  $2.(X) 
one  year  sub.,  which  is  mailed 
direct  to  your  home,  you  get 
"School  Daze"  free.  It  is  not  for 
sale  at  stores.  Better  send  $2.00 
in  quick  'cause  there  is  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  supply.  I  will  personally  auto¬ 
graph  your  copy. 

Judy  Lee 


"SCHOOL  DAZE" 
(Not  for  Solo)  FREE 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

2B  la*t  Jock***  Bhrd.,  Cbicag*  4,  lllin*i* 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  In  this  magazine 
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CBDNA  to  CONDUCT  STATE  AUDITIONS  FOR  BIG  BRASS  BAND 


Htdftime  Shows  Can  Be  | 
TV*df  Say  Wheaton  Parents 

Members  of  the  Wheaton,  Illinois,  ' 
Band  Parents  Association  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  halftime  shows  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  nation’s  leading  uni¬ 
versity  bands  can  be  seen  by  TV 
viewers  everywhere  if  enough  people  | 
will  let  their  desires  be  known.  j 

A  recent  interview  with  one  of  the 
members  indicated  that  a  plan  of  i 
action  had  been  formulated  and  was  | 
to  go  into  effect  immediately.  Band 
parents  and  interested  friends  arc 
writing  cards  to  TV  stations  and  spon-  | 
sors  urging  them  to  televise  the  half¬ 
time  shows  and  to  dispense  with  | 
lengthy  and  oft’  times  amateurish  ' 
interviews  of  visiting  coaches,  celeb-  j 
rities,  and  dignitaries. 

It  is  believed  that  if  all  high  school  . 
band  directors  would  set  up  a  similar  ! 
plan  (not  suggestive  but  active)  that 
several  million  cards  would  flood  the  ' 
stations  and  sponsors’  offices,  and  we 
would  then  be  treated  to  a  Saturday  : 
afternoon  show  that  would  be  highly  ' 
educational  as  well  as  entertaining. ' 

Parents,  teachers,  directors,  and  ^ 
students  Are  you  willing  to  spend  | 
two  cents  for  a  million  dollar  show?  i 


Indiana  H.  S.  Band  Day 
Set  for  Oct.  18  at  U.  of  Ind. 

High  School  Bands,  from  Indiana 
counties  beginning  with  the  letters 
M  through  W,  will  be  attending  the 
Third  Annual  Indiana  High  School 
l^nd  Day  this  year  at  the  Indiana- 
Temple  Football  Game.  Due  to  the 
tremendous  number  of  participating 
bands,  the  practice  of  dividing  the 
State  in  two  parts  was  initiated  last 
year,  1951.  Especially  arranged  mu¬ 
sic  and  formation  charts  are  being 
sent  to  each  band.  Following  the 
game  there  will  be  massed  playing 
of  four  well  known  marches:  HIS 
HONOR,  OFFICER  OF  THE  DAY, 
QUEEN  CITY,  and  WASHINGTON 
POST. 

Indiana  University’s  “Marching  i 
Hundred’’  will  present  a  show  before 
the  game.  The  high  school  bands  will  | 
perform  at  half-time  and  after  the ! 
game.  Daniel  L.  Martino,  Director  of 
Bands,  University  of  Indiana  and 
Charles  F.  Keen,  Director  of  the 
“Marching  Hundred”  will  be  the  host 
conductors.  j 

The  color  and  spirit  exhibited  at  | 
this  event  gives  the  spectator  a  treat  i 
seldom  witnessed  in  a  football  sta-  ' 
dium. 


All-Western  Band  Review 
Set  for  November  29tk 

November  29  is  the  date  set  for  j 
this,  the  12th  Annual  All-Western  : 
Band  Review.  This  event  is  eagerly  j 
(Turn  to  Page  46)  1 


Leonard  Smith,  known  to  thousands 
of  school  musicians  and  directors 
from  coast  to  coast  as  a  brilliant 
symphonic  band  conductor  and  cor¬ 
net  soloist,  stands  with  the  flag  clos¬ 
est  to  his  heart  as  he  contemplates 
recording  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever" 
and  other  Sousa  favorites,  by  one  of 
the  leading  recording  companies.  This 
excellent  band  album  will  soon  be 
available  to  everyone. 


AMLl  To  Send  Musical 
Instruments  to  Israel 


The  Americans  for  a  Music  Library 
in  Israel,  with  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  developing  a  wonderful  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  United  Slates  and 
Israel.  Music  teachers  and  directors 
everywhere  should  help  these  folks 
in  every  way  possible. 

Because  of  the  dire  need  for  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  in  Israel,  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  AMLI  have  decided  to  widen 
the  scope  of  the  work  by  including 
musical  instruments  in  its  future 
shipments.  Hence,  they  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  getting  pianos,  all  band  and 
orchestral  instruments,  percussions, 
rhythm  and  pre-band  instruments. 

The  Directors  of  AMLI  feel  that 
many  worthwhile  musical  instru¬ 
ments  are  lying  around  unused  in 
many  homes,  and  that  their  owners 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  see 
them  put  to  good  use  by  being  sent 
to  Israel.  If  you  know  of  any  such 
instruments  or  have  any  of  your 
own,  please  contact  AMLI. 

Needless  to  point  out,  all  instru¬ 
ments  must  be  in  good  playing  con¬ 
dition,  though  not  necessarily  new. 
Accessories  such  as  string,  mutes, 
stands,  reeds,  mouthpieces,  and  so 
forth  will  also  be  appreciated. 

For  further  information  on  this 
wonderful  effort,  write  direct  to 
AMLI,  425  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


Sawhill  to  Announce 

State  Audition  Chairmen 

Clarence  Sawhill,  national  audition 
chairman  of  the  All-American  High 
School  Band  which  is  to  be  featured 
in  Jesse  .L.  Lasky’s  forthcoming  epic, 
“The  Big  Brass  Band,”  is  now  in  the 
process  of  selecting  his  state  audition 
chairmen.  These  chairmen  are  to  be 
selected  from  the  membership  of  the 
CBDNA  (College  Band  Directors  Na¬ 
tional  Association.) 

As  soon  as  Sawhill  notifies  the  col¬ 
lege  band  directors  selected  for  each 
of  the  48  states,  local  high  school 
band  directors  will  receive  word  con¬ 
cerning  time,  place,  and  method  of 
auditioning. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  received 
an  avalanche  of  letters  from  band  di¬ 
rectors  and  students  in  every  state  re¬ 
questing  audition  application  blanks. 
PLEASE  DO  NOT  MAKE  RE¬ 
QUESTS  FOR  AUDITION  BLANKS 
FROM  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
Blanks  are  to  be  made  available  to 
!  local  music  stores,  especially  those 
who  are  members  of  NAMM  (The 
National  Association  of  Music  Mer¬ 
chants)  .  Band  directors  should  con¬ 
tact  the  local  music  merchant  for 
further  details.  As  information  ar- 
.  rives  he  will  notify  you. 

The  tremendous  interest  shown  as 
the  result  of  the  exclusive  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  September  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  concerning  the 
!  rules  and  regulations  governing  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  All-American  High 
School  Band  indicates  that  well  over 
,  100,000  students  will  actually  take  the 
I  audition  when  it  is  ready. 

I  Students  will  audition  before  their 
I  directors,  then  at  the  college  or  uni- 
j  versity  selected  by  the  national  chair¬ 
man,  and  then  before  the  national 
I  chairman  op  a  member  of  his  special 
{ staff. 

I  One  hundred  and  ten  of  the  finest 
I  school  musicians  will  be  selected  to 
i  make  up  this,  the  greatest  high  school 
j  band  in  history.  Each  student  will 
I  receive  an  all-expensa-paid  trip  to 
Hollywood  for  the  Aiming  of  the 
group  part  in  “The  Big  Brass  Band.” 
The  members  will  receive  beautiful 
“All-American”  uniforms  as  gifts 
from  the  producer.  It  will  be  the 
greatest  single  honor  ever  bestowed 
on  school  musicians  in  the  history  of 
I  school  music. 

Mr.  Lasky  will  soon  make  known 
!  his  completed  plans  to  everyone 
j  through  the  m^ia  of  magazines, 
newspapers,  radio,  and  T.V.  The 
I  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  keep  its 
I  readers  up  to  date  through  continu- 
■ous  conferences  with  the  Hollywood 
i  staff.  Each  month  the  latest  develop- 
.  ments  will  be  published  with  pictures 
las  well  as  editorial  copy.  Be  sure  to 
read  the  September  issue  concerning 
I  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  do  not 
write  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Names  and  addresses  of  state  audi¬ 
tion  chairmen  will  be  announced  as 
Isoon  as  available. 
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Mark  H.  Hinddey  will  bring  a  group 
of  muticiant  from  the  Univaruty  of 
lilinoit  to  tba  Mid>Watt  National 
Band  Clinic  to  damonttrata  that  it 
i«  aaty  to  "Tuna  at  You  Play."  Tha 
entire  Mid-Watt  National  Band  Clin¬ 
ic  it  open  to  tha  public  at  no  charge. 
Lett  yaar't  attendance  record  it  ai- 
pactad  to  be  thattarad  bacauta  band 
diractort  from  coatt  to  coatt  racog- 
nita  tha  MWNBC  at  tha  nation't 
mott  practical  clinic. 


Dr.  William  D.  Ravalli't  clinic  it  al- 
wayt  one  of  tha  "drawing  cardt"  at 
tha  Mid-Watt  National  Band  Clinic. 
At  thit  yaar't  convention,  which  maatt 
in  tha  world-famout  Sherman  Hotel 
in  Chicago  on  Thurtday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  Dacambar  11-13,  Dr.  Ra¬ 
valli  will  pratant  another  genuinely 
worthwhile  clinic  entitled  "Play  it 
with  Exprauion." 


H.  E.  Nutt,  Daan  of  tha  VandarCook 
Collage  of  Mutic  of  Chicago,  will 
givo  another  intpiring  demonttration 
in  hit  "How  to"  tariat  at  tha  Mid- 
Watt  National  Band  Clinic  thit  Da- 
cambar.  Hit  practical  clinic  at  latt 
yaar't  Mid-Watt  on  "How  to  Maka  a 
Band  Play  Batter"  will  be  followed 
thit  year  by  an  equally  practical  and 
popular  clinic  on  "How  to  Maka  a 
Band  March  Batter.” 
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Hare  are  four  picturat  that  will  make  every  band  director  in  tha  country  aniiout  to  attend  tha  qraat  winter  clinic.  (Upper  left)  Tha 
Championthip  Witcontin  Rapidt  High  School  Band  pictured  above  will  be  one  of  tha  tix  aicaflant  bandt  pratanting  tha  finatt  and 
mott  practical  mutic  of  all  publithart  at  tha  1952  Mid-Watt  National  Band  Clinic  held  Thurtday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Dacamkmr  II, 
12,  13,  in  tha  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Fourteen  tpacial  clinict,  a  complata  ttyla  thow  of  uniformt,  and  a  free  grand  finala  ban¬ 
quet,  thould  maka  tha  1952  National  Band  Clinic  even  greater  than  tha  1951  convention  which  attracted  more  than  3,000  band  di¬ 
ractort  and  othar  muticiant  and  friandt  from  all  over  the  United  Statat  and  Canada.  For  a  detailed  program  write  to  Lea  W.  Patartan, 
VandarCook  Collage  of  Mutic,  1655  Wathington  Boulevard,  Chicago  12,  lilinoit.  (Upper  right)  Ramaml^r  tha  tantational  appearance 
of  tha  Miami  Senior  High  School  Band  latt  December?  Thit  year,  tii  championthip  bandt  will  be  featured.  Thurtday,  Dacambar  M, 
tha  opening  day  of  tha  convention,  will  be  one  that  prograttiva  diractort  cannot  afford  to  mitt.  Tha  nationally-famout  Maton  City, 
Iowa,  High  School  Band,  the  championthip  Starling,  lilinoit.  Grade  School  Band,  and  ona  of  Canada't  finatt  bandt,  the  Barria  Intti- 
tuta  High  School  Band  from  Ontario  will  all  three  play  tha  vary  batt  and  latatt  mutic  publithad.  Alto,  Thurtday,  tha  taiophona  artitt, 
Sigurd  Ratchar,  will  conduct  a  clinic  and  thrao  nationally-known  authoritiat  will  ditcuu  marching  band  and  band  pageantry.  (Lower 
left)  Tha  VandarCook  Collage  of  Mutic  Band,  in  addition  to  thair  clinic  ai«d  concert,  will  thit  year  furnith  background  mutic  for  a 
long-awaited  uniform  ttyla  thow.  Fourteen  practical  clinic  tauiont  will  alto  be  pretantad  by  intpirational  authoritiat  in  thair  field. 
(Lower  right)  Two  yaart  ago  a  band  from  deep  in  tha  heart  of  Taxat  "ttola  ^a  thow"  at  tha  Mid-Watt  National  Band  Clinic. 

Thoutandt  of  diractort  will  again  thrill  to  tna  muticianthip  of  thit  tantational  high  tchool  band  from  Browntvilla,  Taiat. 
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Paxton  to  Direct  U.  of  Wit. 
Choru$e» — Replacet  Jonet 

MADISON,  Wis.^.  Russell  Pax¬ 
ton,  director  of  music  at  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
has  been  appointed  choral  director  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Music  for  the  coming  school  year, 
Chairman  Samuel  T.  Burns  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 

Paxton,  who  will  take  the  place  of 
Prof.  Paul  Jones,  now  on  leave,  was 
a  member  of  the  UW  music  staff  in 
1951,  when  he  directed  the  choruses 
of  the  Summer  Session  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  Music  Clinic. 


Contra-Batt  Clar.  Makes 
Debut  in  Wit.  H.  S.  Bands 


The  Wautoma  High  School  Band, 
Wautoma,  Wisconsin,  and  director 
Harvard  Erdman  had  plenty  to  “toot” 
about  when  school  opened  Septem¬ 
ber  2.  They  were  the  proud  owners 
of  a  new  Contra  Bass  Clarinet.  Not 
only  was  the  addition  of  this  unique 
instrument  a  terrific  asset  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  a  balanced  woodwind 
tone,  but  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  put  to  use  in  a  Wisconsin  high 
school  band. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  the 
consistent  concerted  efforts  of  the 
Wautoma  Music  Mothers  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  instrument  for  the  band. 
Through  the  guidance  of  the  director 
and  school  administration  the  Music 
Mothers  have  come  to  know  the  need 
for  balanced  instrumentation  and 


H«r«  U  Jan«t  BUdar,  lucky  thidanf 
from  tko  Wautoma,  Wisconsin,  High 
School  Band  who  has  baan  assignad 
fha  playing  of  tha  naw  confra-bass 
clarinaf.  Harvard  Erdman,  Band  Di- 


Among  the  new  charters  issued  i 
during  the  summer  months  was  one 
to  Fostoria  High  School,  Fosteria, 
Ohio.  Richard  S.  Downs,  band  direc-  | 
tor,  will  sponsor  the  chapter  with 
James  Middleton  and  Ruth  Slottereck 
serving  as  co-sponsors.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Downs,  Chapter  No.  13 
which  to  date  had  not  been  “asked 
for,"  was  issued. 

—  3-M  — 

A  highlight  in  the  closing  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  National  Music  Camp  at 
Interlochen,  Michigan,  August  14, 
was  the  presentation  of  honorary 
memberships  in  the  Modern  Music 
Masters  society  to  two  grand  leaders 
who  have  devoted  most  of  their 
lives  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest 
ideals  in  school  music.  Dr.  Joseph 
E.  Maddy  and  Dr.  T.  P.  Giddings. 
Alexander  M.  Harley,  national  pres¬ 
ident,  was  there  to  do  the  honors. 

—  3-M  — 

Dr.  Giddings,  successful  co¬ 
founder  of  the  National  Music  Camp 
twenty-five  years  ago,  said,  as  he 
accepted  the  honorary  jeweled  key, 
“The  Modern  Music  Masters  is  a 
splendid  new  idea  for  an  old  need. 
Such  a  club  makes  for  the  unification 
of  all  branches  of  the  music  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  school  as  well  as 
between  schools.  The  standardization 
of  requirements,  objectives  and  ideals 
of  this  society  and  the  prestige  re¬ 
sulting  from  belonging  to  a  national 
organization  such  as  the  Modern 
Music  Masters,  is  an  innovation  in 
the  realm  of  modern  music  educa¬ 
tion.” 

—  3-M  — 

3-M  chapters  have  recently  been 
established  at  Carlisle,  Ohio  and 
Mullens,  West  Virginia.  Miss  Jean 
D.  Gaker  and  Miss  Martha  Roy  are 
sponsors  and  co-sponsm^,  respective¬ 
ly,  of  the  new  chapter  for  the 
Carlisle  Public  Schools.  The  Mullens 
High  School  chapter  has  elected  the 
following  officers  to  serve  this  year: 
Romona  Christian,  president;  Ronald 
Lee  Sutphin,  vice  president;  Mary 
Margaret  Kerr,  secretary;  Raymond 
Armentroutj*  treasurer;  Janeth  Gra¬ 
ham,  historian;  and  Marshall  Moore, 


alumni  chairman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
G.  Kaman  will  sponsor  the  chapter. 

—  3-M  — 

Harry  D.  Anderson,  superintendent 
of  Maine  Township  High  School,  who 
has  seen  the  original  IS-y ear-old 
chapter  in  operation  and  who  has 
written  an  article  on  the  society  for 
the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  School  Administrators  Associ¬ 
ation,  has  this  to  say,  “The  3-M 
society  is  not  just  another  award  dis¬ 
tributing  agency.  It  is  an  organization 
which  functi(His  throughout  the  year. 


Music  •ducafors  desiring  copies  of 
fhe  Society's  const'rtufion,  cherfer  ep- 
plication  blanks,  or  other  informetive 
material  dealing  with  the  establish* 
mant  of  Senior  or  Junior  chapters  at 
their  schools  should  send  requests  to 
Alexander  M.  Harley,  national  presi¬ 
dent,  Modern  Music  Masters,  P.O. 
Box  347,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


The  club  unifies  all  phases  of  the 
music  program,  thereby  discouraging 
competition  between  fa^d,  orchestra 
and  vocal  groups.  The  society  is 
eminently  worthy  of  national  promo¬ 
tion.  The  procedure  for  attaining 
membership  in  the  organization  chal¬ 
lenges  young  people  to  be  good  per¬ 
formers  and  loyal  members  of  the 
music  department.” 

—  3-M  — 

The  executive  committee  of  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  1  at  Maine  High  met  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  drew  up  a  tentative 
activities  program  for  the  1952-53 
school  year.  Among  the  projects  they 
placed  on  their  calendar  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  sponsor  the  music  depart¬ 
ment’s  “get-acquainted”  party,  su¬ 
pervise  the  annual  solo  and  ensem¬ 
ble  festival,  a  senior  recital,  and  to 
decorate  the  gym  and  furnish  the 
program  for  the  “Jamboree,”  an  an¬ 
nual  money-raising  event  conducted 
by  the  Music  Boosters.  The  officers 
have  organized  an  initiation  team 
and  are  offering  their  services  to 
schools  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  which  have  3-M  chapters. 


raefor,  points  out  somo  of  tho  in- 
tricacios  of  tka  instrumants. 

each  year  have  purchased  the  more 
unique  types  of  instruments. 

For  a  band  in  a  school  of  200 
students  in  a  little  city  of  1400  people 
Wautoma  boasts  an  ui^beatable  team: 
Full  support  of  the  administration; 
an  excellent  parents’  booster  club; 
outstanding  student  interest  and  a 
director  who  is  very,  very  thankful 
and  appreciative  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  qualities. 


**Fred  Waring”  Started 
Setuon  on  CBS-TV  Sept.  28 


The  1952-53  season  of  the  CBS-TV 
“Fred  Waring  Show,”  featuring  sev¬ 
eral  new  pr(^uctions  and  highlight¬ 
ing  the  Pennsylvanians,  65-strong, 
just  back  from  a  two-nronth  summer 
hiatus,  started  Sunday,  Sept.  28 
(CBS-TV,  9:00-9:30  PM,  EST). 

The  occasion  marked  the  beginning 
of  Maestro  Waring’s  36th  year  in 
show  business.  Brother  Tom  War¬ 


ing,  an  arranger-narrator,  and  Poley 
McClintock,  comedian-drummer,  who 
were  in  the  original  band,  are  still 
associated  with  the  Pennsylvanians. 

Other  highlights  on  the  season’s 
opener  include  a  song-and-dance 
routine  by  versatile  Ray  Sax  to  the 
tune  of  “Happy  Feet”;  Jack  Best  and 
Sylvia  Textor,  in  a  duet,  singing 
“Love  Is  a  Simple  Thing”;  Bob  Har¬ 
ris’  offering,  “I’m  in  Love  with  Miss 
Logan,”  both  selections  from  “New 
Faces  of  1952,”  and  tenor  B^  Sands 
solo  of  Rudolph  Friml’s  “Someday.” 
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Having  taken  the  initial  step  of  de¬ 
ciding  to  twirl,  and  understanding  a  < 
small  fraction  of  the  complex  realm  ! 
you  are  entering,  more  obstacles  | 
loom  in  front  of  you,  but  not  un-  | 
conquerable  ones.  What  move  is  next 
for  those  who  decide  to  twirl? 

This  article  shall  endeavor  to  an¬ 
swer  the  preceding  question  plus  the 
question,  “Should  corps  twirling  be 
encouraged?” 

Before  discussing  the  above,  a  Mrs. 
P.  L.  of  Peoria,  Illinois  suggested  one 
more  reason  to  the  question  in  the 
preceding  article  of,  “Why  twirl  a  j 
baton.”  She  felt  that  it  was  a  very 
unselfish  way  for  parents  to  observe 
the  capabilities  or  potential  of  their 
youngsters.  Note  that  she  felt  this 
should  be  secondary  to  the  interests 
of  the  child. 

There  are  many  so-called  teachers, 
but  there  are  few  that  are  good  and 
qualified.  Unfortunately,  in  twirling 
as  in  many  other  arts,  the  country  is 
flooded  with  teachers  and  it  becomes 
difficult  to  choose  one  that  will  be 
good. 

First  of  all,  realize  how  essential  it 
is  to  have  a  teacher  that  will  teach 


Sand  all  quattiont  diract  to  Hoyd 
Zarbock,  707  Oiford,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 


you  correctly  the  rudiments,  for  we 
all  know  that  we  can  not  have  a  good 
house  unless  we  have  first  a  good 
foundation. 

Secondly,  understand  the  teacher’s 
method  of  teaching,  or  in  other 
words  his  philosophy. 

It  is  possible  that  a  hne  twirler 
will  not  be  as  fine  a  teacher  and  it  is 
also  possible  that  an  average  twirler 
will  make  an  excellent  teacher. 

And  as  a  pupil,  you  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  one 
day. 

To  elaborate  on  the  second  ques¬ 
tion,  one  must  understand  a  few  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  corps  twirling. 

I  believe  that  the  opposing  views 
come  as  a  direct  result  of  a  poor  per¬ 
formance  of  the  corps  or,  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  trouble  perhaps,  as  a 
result  of  the  friction  within  the  corps. 

Again,  I  say,  be  ever  conscious  of 
your  motives  for  twirling  and  keen 
the  little  axiom,  “Practice  tends 
toward  perfection,”  in  your  mind. 

To  point  out  a  few  of  the  more 
important  pros.  When  working  with 
other  individuals  you  are  able  to  see 
not  only  their  mistakes  but  also  (and 

{Turn  to  Page  47) 


Introducing  tlio  IBTF  World's  Junior 
Boys  Twirling  Champion,  Bonny  Schirt* 
zingar,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Meet  Your  World's 
Junior  Champion 

by  fdrfla  Socks,  l.t.T.F.  Advisor 

This  month  the  limelight  falls  on 
14  year  old  Benny  Schirtzinper  of 
1454  Cordell  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
who  won  the  coveted  title  of  Junior 
World’s  Baton  Twirling  Champion, 
at  the  World’s  Baton  Championships 
held  this  summer  at  Johnstown, 
Penna.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
International  Baton  Twirling  Foun¬ 
dation  (I.B.T.F.).  ' 

Benny,  who  brought  back  ^ 
Columbus,  Ohio,  this  high  title  in 
the  twirling  realm,  that  of  World’s 
Baton  Champion,  won  the  hearts  of 
the  spectators  as  well  as  the  judges 
with  his  intricate  twirling  routine. 
The  champion  attributed  his  crown¬ 
ing  success  to  his  hard -work  in  per- 

(Turn  to  Page  47) 


RESPECT  FOR  THE 
OTHER  TWIRLERS 

•y  M.  E.  Olios 

NITA  Stot*  CoMnclor,  New  Yerh 

There  is  nothing  so  heart-warming 
as  a  good  display  of  sportsmanship 
,  during  or  after  a  ccHitest  or  perform- 
jance.  This  not  only  gives  personal 
I  satisfaction,  but  inspires  onlookers, 
i  The  unwritten  code  of  ethics  as  ap- 
I  plied  to  the  baton  twirling  held  must 
also  be  observed. 

I  The  following  rules  can  be  and 
I  should  be  observed  by  twirlers,  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers: 

1.  Do  not  take  moving  pictures 
of  a  twirler  while  he  or  she  is  on 
the  stand  without  the  express  per¬ 
mission  of  the  individual  twirler. 
This  indicates  bad  taste  as  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture  camera  captures  every 
move  of  a  twirler.  In  many  cases 
definite  original  tricks  have  been 
copied. 

2.  Do  not  offer  any  detrimental 
slander  or  character  remarks  about 
a  twirler  or  his  associates. 

3.  Do  not  create  disturbances  or  go 
through  a  twirling  exhibition  in  full 
view  of  a  contestant  on  the  stand. 

4.  Do  not  openly  criticize  other 
twirlers’  techniques  or  styles.  Reserve 
'this  for  future  private  discussion. 

I  5.  Do  not  complain  openly  in  front 
of  other  twirlers  or  spectators  after 
'an  exhibition  or  contest. 

6.  Do  make  a  sincere  attempt  to 
congratulate  a  performer  after  an  ex¬ 
hibition  or  contestant  after  a  con¬ 
test. 

7.  Do  make  friends,  because 
friendship  among  twirlers  is  golden, 
and  can  not  be  bought  for  any  price. 

8.  Do  try  to  better  your  twirling 
by  observation.  This  does  not  mean 
liitii^  a  trick  from  a  fellow  twirler. 
Originality  among  twirlers  should  be 
respited.  In  general  all  twirlers  are 
willing  to  help  others. 

9.  Do  respect  your  fellow  competi¬ 
tors  and  they  will  have  respect  for 
you. 

These  simple  rules  if  observed  will 
enable  you  to  return  home  with  a 
good  clear  conscience  and  personal 
satisfaction  that  you  have  contributed 
something  worth-while  to  the  baton 
twirling  field  by  the  same  token  you 
will  have  gained  many  new  friends. 


A  uniqiM  but  pr*c!tion-plus  group  it  tbit  lino  of  “Doncing  Majorottot"  of  tho 
Sacred  Heart  Collage  and  Academy,  Wichita,  Kantat. 
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Baton  Twirling  Snction 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We^ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

■y  Doa  Sartall 


Three  movements  that  are  closely 
associated  with  each  other  are  the 
“Anger  tip”  spin,  the  “thumb  roll” 
and  the  “palm  spin”.  All  three  tricks 
have  high  audi^ice  appeal  and  can 
be  easily  learned. 

THE  PALM  SPIN 

Easiest  of  the  three  is  the  “palm 
spin”.  Start  the  movement  by  execut¬ 
ing  one,  two  or  three  fast  horizontal 
wrist  twirls — ball  revolving  above 
the  arm,  tip  end  under  the  arm.  Note 
that  arm  is  held  shoulder  high  dur¬ 
ing  the  movement.  After  a  momen¬ 
tum  has  been  gained  open  the  Angers 
of  your  hand  and  allow  baton  to  re¬ 
volve  on  the  palm  of  your  hand. 
See  ILLUSTRATIONS  1,  2  and  3. 

The  “palm  spin”,  as  well  as  the 
“Anger  tip”  spin  and  the  “thumb 
roll”  may  be  done  in  either  direction. 


EITHER  DIRECTION  | 

Holding  your  arm  horizontal,  the  i 
baton  may  revolve  in  either  a  clock-  I 
j  wise  or  counterclockwise  manner.  | 
Practice  alone  will  enable  you  to  de- 
;  termine  which  method  is  best  in  your  I 
I  particular  case.  1  would  suggest,  j 
j  however,  that  you  Arst  try  the  same 
I  direction  that  you  normally  use  when  ^ 
doing  a  basic  horizontal  wrist  twirl,  j 

FINGER  TIP  SPIN 

The  basic  “Anger  tip”  spin  is  very 
similar  to  the  “palm  spin”.  Once  you 
have  gained  momentum  by  executing 
a  couple  of  fast  horizontal  wrist 
twirls,  balance  baton  on  the  tips  of 
the  Arst  two  Angers  and  your  thumb. 
The  twirling  momentum  will  keep  the  | 
baton  revolving  for  seven  or  eight  | 
seconds.  From  that  point  on  the  i 
thumb  and  the  Arst  Anger  should  do 
the  pushing.  SEE  ILLUSTRATION  4.  j 

RODEO  VARIETY 

Try  this — once  you  have  gained 
momentum  by  doing  a  couple  of  fast 
horizontal  wrist  twirls,  execute  a 


“palm  spin”.  After  the  baton  has 
revolved  two  or  three  turns  on  the 
palm  go  right  into  a  “Anger  tip”  spin 
and  then  back  down  to  the  palm. 

THE  THUMB  ROLL 

Baton  is  held  in  the  position  shown 
in  illustration  5.  Using  thumb  and 
Arst  Anger,  but  always  keeping  your 
baton  on  a  horizontal  plane,  push 
the  shaft — allowing  baton  to  rotate 
around  the  thumb  back  into  the 
starting  position.  You  can  use  either 
a  standing  or  a  Aying  start  in  doing 
this  movement. 

VARIETY  UNLIMITED 

After  you  have  fully  mastered 
these  three  movements  you  will  And 
it  very  easy  to  work  up  any  num¬ 
ber  of  tricks  and  variations  branch¬ 
ing  from  them.  All  three  are  con¬ 
sidered  advanced  and  may  be  used 
in  both  contest  and  show  routines. 
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Ithmiratinus  reproduced  through  special 
permission  of  IV  F.  L.  Drum  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  copyright  owner. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  FROM 
ACROSS  THE  NATION! 


Washington  D.  C. — The  September  ; 
24th  edition  of  “PATHFINDER”  j 
magazine  featured  a  story  on  the  | 
growth  of  baton  twirling. 

CONNECTICUT  —  John  Totilas, 
Stamford,  National  counselor  of  the 
NBTA,  has  been  hospitalized  with 
a  severe  case  of  stomach  ulcers. 
Cards  may  be  sent  to  37  Hillandale 
ave. 

TEXAS — The  Texas  State  Fair  will 
become  the  site  for  the  Arst  annual 
Texas  state  championship  baton 
twirling  contest  on  October  14th. 
Those  interested  may  contact;  O.  K. 
Anderson,  NBTA  State  Counselor, 
1411  Van  Loan,  Corpus  Christi. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — The  colorful 
Mountain  State  Forest  Festival,  El¬ 
kins,  has  been  selected  as  site  for 
the  state’s  official  NBTA  twirling 
championship  contest  to  be  held  on 
October  2nd.  Contact  C.  H.  Siedhoff, 


424  Randolph  Ave.,  for  additional 
information. 

INDIANA — Nick  Michalares, 
Bloomington,  has  been  named  NBTA 
state  counselor  for  that  state.  Band 
directors  in  need  of  twirling  aid  and 
advice  may  contact  him  at  121  N. 
College  ave. 

i  MINNESOTA  — February  1st  has 
Ibeen  named  as  the  date  for  the  an¬ 
nuel  NATIONAL  MAJORETTE 
CONTEST  to  be  held  in  that  city 
Only  officially  recognized  state  NBT^ 
champions  are  eligible  to  attend.  For 
additional  information  write: 
Leonard  Seamer,  Court  House,  St 
Paul,  Minn. 

W/SCONS/N— NBTA,  the  Nations! 
Baton  Twirling  Association,  Box  266 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  took  the  spot¬ 
light  during  July  and  August  when 
receiving  a  telegram  and  letter  from 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Dwight  Eisenhower. 


Selmer  leads  the  parade  again,  with 
the  famed  Selmer  Pacemaker  “light- 
up"  baton  in  new  popular  di:  meters. 
There's  the  Tuffy  size  ("/(»');  Midget 
size  (V*');  and  the  Brownie  (*.4') 
“pencil”  size.  All  have  Twirl-A- 
Magic  balance  that  you  know  so 
well.  Match  other  Selmer  batons,  too. 

Always  light  up  when  you  need 
’em  ...  a  twist  of  one  tip  turns  the 
light  at  each  end  on  and  off.  Smooth, 
Dura-Flash  chrome  shafts  assure 
extra  sparkle  and  smooth  handling. 
22'  to  30'  lengths.  Choose  your  tips 
from  six  colors  or  clear. 


yovr  muile  dtaUr, 


eltner 


H.AA.  SELMER  INC. 
Dept.  H-103.  Elhliart,  iNdlaaa 
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By  B.  H.  Walker 


S««d  «M  quMtloKi  direct  to  1.  H. 
Welker,  Director  of  Music,  fteffney 
High  School,  fteffney.  South  Ceroline. 


Hello,  brass  students  and  teachers. 
Most  of  us  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  football  season,  preparing  and 
performing  football  half-time  shows. 
Last  month  I  discussed  how  to  build 
the  football  season  embouchure  and 
this  month  I  shall  discuss  the  impor¬ 
tant  subject  of  how  to  tongue  ccht- 
rectly  for  the  playing  of  football  pep 
songs  and  marches. 

Pep-Se««  Teageiag 

There  are  various  kinds  of  tongu- 
ing,  each  expressing  a  different  mood 
of  musical  emotion,  such  as  hatred, 
love,  pathos,  force,  mirth,  joy  or 
gaiety.  The  tonguing  styles  us^  to 
express  these  are  stacatto,  medium 
detached,  medium  legato,  and  super 
legato.  To  be  more  practical  for  the 
average  school  musician,  we  shall 
consider  only  three  classes  of  tongu¬ 
ing  for  now — stacatto,  medium  de¬ 
tached  and  legato.  In  this  issue  we 
shall  study  m^ium  detached  tongu¬ 
ing,  which  should  be  used  in  most 
football  pep  songs,  such  as  WASH¬ 
INGTON  AND  LEE  SWING,  VIC¬ 
TORY  MARCH,  On.  Wisconsin,  HAIL 
to  the  VARSITY,  and  dozens  of 
others  played  so  often  in  pep  meet¬ 
ings,  in  stands  and  on  the  field  at 
the  games  throughout  the  season. 
The  faster,  gay  movements  in  over¬ 
tures,  selections,  suites,  etc.,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  marches,  are  also 
played  in  a  detached  manner  with 
a  very  small  space  or  silence  be¬ 
tween  each  note.  For  example,  the 
familiar  WASHINGTON  AND  LEE 
SWING  should  not  be  played  with 
each  note  sustained  full  value  as 

IlOUl^  I 

Solo  Coroot 


fore  attacking  the  next  whole  note. 
Play  the  half  notes  like  a  dotted 
quarter  note  tied  to  a  sixteenth  note 
with  a  sixteenth  rest  of  silence  be¬ 
tween.  Likewise,  play  the  quarters 
as  'dotted  eighths  followed  by  six¬ 
teenth  rests.  Play  the  eighth  notes 
almost  as  short  as  a  sixteenth  note 
followed  by  a  sixteenth  rest,  or,  at 
least,  there  should  be  a  thirty  second 
rest  of  silence  between  the  eighths, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  separ¬ 
ation  desired  by  your  director  or  in¬ 
structor. 

Atfmek 

Attack  each  note  by  placing  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  to  the  tip  of  upper 
teeth  and  gently  jerk  it  back  with 
a  quick  but  relaxed  movement  as 
in  saying  “ta”.  The  “ta”  attack  seems 
better  for  tones  of  average  range 
because  it  opens  or  relaxes  the 
throat  muscles  more  than  the  “too” 
or  “tee”.  The  attack  should  be  clear 
and  precise  as  in  imitating  the  sound 
of  jerking  a  stopper  from  a  large 
jug  filled  with  air.  Attack  as  if  you 
were  spitting  a  thread  from  the  tip 
of  the  upper  teeth  through  the  in¬ 
strument.  The  tongue  does  not  start 
the  tone  directly,  but  merely  acts  as 
a  valve  to  release  the  breath  between 
the  lips  and  start  them  vibrating. 
The  tongue  should  not  pass  between 
the  lips  except  possibly  when  play¬ 
ing  extremely  low  notes.  Tonguing 
from  between  the  lips  disrupts  the 
lip  formation  and  produces  an  un¬ 
pleasant  attack  which  is  out  of  tune 
and  not  uniform. 

Release 

To  release  each  tone,  merely  check 
the  breath  flow  from  the  diaphragm. 
In  other  words,  stop  blowing.  Do  not 
use  the  tongue  to  stop  the  tone.  After 
the  tone  is  started,  keep  the  tongue 
out  of  the  way  and  relaxed  until  the 
tone  is  stopp^  with  the  breath.  Then 
the  tongue  is  ready  to  resume  its 
usual  position  on  the  tip  of  the  upper 
teeth,  ready  to  start  the  next  tone. 
Stopping  the  notes  with  the  tongue 
should  be  avoided  as  it  cuts  off  the 
tone  too  abruptly  and  thereby  pro¬ 
duces  a  disagreeable  .“tut”,  whereas, 
if  the  tone  is  checked  with  the  breath 
it  produces  a  rounded  and  nicely 
finished  sound.  This  caution  applies 
to  '  \^iole,  half,  quarter  and  eighth 
notes.  In  playing  sixteenth  notes  the 
starting  and  stopping  of  the  tones  is 
so  fast  that  one  cannot  easily  detect 
a  “tut”  release  and  therefore,  we  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  matter. 
Many  otherwise  excellent  players  re¬ 
lease  the  tone  with  the  tongue  and 
do  not  know  that  a  stacatto  note  may 


Cold-Weather 
Playing  Calls  For 
New  DAI  TA\1 


You  won't  need  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
warming  up  your  mouthpiece  this  fall 
and  winter,  if  you  use  a  new  Holton 
Precision-Plastic  Mouthpiece. 

For  all  brass  instruments,  these  new 
mouthpieces  are  precision  machined  from 
solid  rod  stock.  This  means  they  are 
made  accurate  and  remain  accurate  in 
every  detaiL  G>mfortable  to  the  touch 
in  all  temperatures,  but  especially  appre¬ 
ciated  NOW,  when  metal  mouthpieces 
freeze  on  the  lips  on  cold,  blizzardy  foot¬ 
ball  days. 

-  AvallohU  for  Carnal,  Trvoipal, 

Frartch  Ham,  Traailiana,  Rori- 
tana  and  Bass.  Saa  yawr 
Haltan  Daolar. 


but  should  really  sound  like  this 

tiomala  II 
Sala  Caroat 


Taofaiag  Reafiaa 

For  developing  proper  detached 
tonguing  or  spacing,  attack,  release, 
grouping,  accent,  rhythm,  as  well  as 
speed  in  the  tongue  muscle,  I  sug¬ 
gest  you  practice  Exercise  I  each 
day  for  at  least  ten  minutes  immedi¬ 
ately  after  practicing  your  sustained 
tone  and  lip  slur  routine  as  outlined 
last  month.  In  this  exercise,  do  not 
sustain  the  notes  full  value  spacing, 
but  play  the  whole  notes  three  and 
three-fourths  counts  with  a  six¬ 
teenth  rest  between  each  note  (just 
long  enough  silence  to  think  “a”  be- 
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be  as  easily  released  with  the  breath 
as  it  can  be  released  with  the  tcmgue, 
provided  there  is  time  for  a  space 
between  each  note  and  that  the  cor¬ 
rect  habit  is  acquired  of  coordinating 
breath,  tongue  and  valve  or  slide. 
Short  toiling  employs  two  factors 
— (1)  quick  emission  of  sound,  and 
(2)  proper  space  or  silence  to  leave 
the  last  tone  behind  before  starting 
the  next  one. 

Greapiaf  ead  4ccMf 

In  playing  the  eighth  and  sixteenth 
notes,  observe  the  slight  accent  of 
notes  which  occur  on  the  first  and 
third  counts  of  each  measure  by  ac¬ 
centing  every  four  eighth  notes  and 
every  eight  sixteenth  notes.  The 
eighth  notes  are  grouped  in  pairs, 
but  the  real  accent  occurs  on  the 
first  of  each  four.  The  sixteenth  notes 
are  grouped  in  fours,  but  the  real 
accent  occurs  on  the  first  of  each 
eight  notes.  Many  otherwise  excel-  i 
lent  players  and  teachers  do  not  be-  I 
lieve  in  accenting  unless  the  music 
is  so  marked.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  | 
mistake  and  accounts  for  the  off  { 
rhythm  playing  of  many  bands,  or-  j 
chestras  and  soloists.  Their  playing 
lacks  the  natural  grouping  or  pulse 
resulting  from  proper  accents.  Good 
music  must  havfe  melody,  harmony 
and  rhythm.  How  is  music  to  have 
rhythm  when  a  performer  merely 
executes  streams  of  technical  runs 
without  the  feeling  of  the  accented 
pulse? 

Teagalag  Speed 

Concentrate  your  attention  on 
keeping  the  tongue  muscle,  as  well 
as  the  chin  and  throat,  relaxed  in 
each  attack.  Observe  the  chin  and 
facial  muscles  in  a  mirror  as  your 
tongue  the  sixteenth  notes  and  see 
if  there  is  an  exaggerated  movement 
of  the  chin.  If  so,  the  tongue  is  prob¬ 
ably  too  tense  and  the  strokes  are 
too  long  to  gain  sufficient  speed. 
Practice  each  exercise  at  a  slow 
metronome  tempo  of  70  to  80  and 
try  to  develop  perfect  timing  between 
diaphragm  action  and  tongue  move¬ 
ment.  Speed  will  take  care  of  itself 
after  the  tongue  has  been  sufficiently 
trained  in  accuracy  and  exercised 
daily.  As  the  attack  becomes  faster 
and  more  accurate,  increase  the  | 
metronome  tempo  little  by  little  until 
a  speed  of  120  to  130  m.m.  is  finally 
reached.  This  will  probably  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  few  months.  I  hope 
you  will  find  this  exercise  as  helpful 
as  I  have.  Besides  the  benefits  men¬ 
tioned  above,  it  has  been  found  very 
valuable  in  breaking  the  faulty 
“tut”  release  habit  (a  habit  acquired 
by  so  many  young,  as  well  as  experi¬ 
enced,  players). 

fioaipl*  I 

Treinbe**  oad  BarHott* 


Also  practice  this  exercise  substi¬ 
tuting  the  following  notes:  4th  line 
F,  D  and  on  2nd  line. 

Cornaf  mid  Bmrttmi»  ItrMt  eMI 
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Also  practice  this  exercise  substi¬ 
tuting  the  following  notes:  2nd  line 
G,  4th  space  E  and  low  C  below  the 
staff. 

Tmb* 


(PARIS) 


Also  practice  this  exercise  substi¬ 
tuting  the  following  notes:  F  first 
space  below  staff,  3rd  line  D,  and 
B|>  third  space  below  staff. 

See  you  again  in  November. 


Is  String  Music  Worth¬ 
while  in  Small  Schools? 

(Starts  OH  Page  10) 

has  proven  both  practical  and  popular. 
With  free  instruction  limited  to  a  few 
violas,  cellos  and  a  bass  there  is  more 
time  for  group  work.  A  “Junior  Or¬ 
chestra"  is  maintained  from  the  three 
lower  grades  as  a  carry  over  from 
grammar  school.  This  group  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  string  players  is  able 
to  prepare  at  its  weekly  rehearsal 
more  numbers  than  the  larger  “sym¬ 
phony."  Annually  it  has  appeared  on 
three  assembly  programs,  one  of  which 
was  a  musical  play.  In  addition  there 
are  quartets,  quintets,  trios  or  what¬ 
ever  else  can  be  arranged  according 
to  playing  ability  and  the  schedule. 
After  performance  by  these  groups 
the  various  gr^es  or  in  the  local 
children’s  music  club,  the  personnel^ 
may  change,  thus  giving  a  wider  en¬ 
semble  experience  all  around.  With  a 
motto  of  “playing  for  fun"  little  or  no 
pressure  Is  brought  to  bear.  If  an  in¬ 
strument  is  needed  to  complete  the 
combination  I  play  with  the  group. 
While  the  participants  are  relatively 
(compared  with  Band)  small  in  num¬ 
ber  they  are  enthusiastic;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  value  of  the  more  intimate 
instruction  is  undisputed  hy  educators 
everywhere. 

By  placing  together  performers  of 
equal  ability  the  headache  of  selecting 
music  has  been  lessened  but  not  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated.  For,  since  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  elementary  orchestras  in¬ 
cludes  woodwinds  and  brass,  too  little 
is  obtainable  on  that  level  for  the  all¬ 
string  group.  The  publishers  will  not 
take  the  risks  involved  in  putting  out 
materials  for  which  the  demand  is 
apparently  limited.  It  is  too  bad  they 
cannot  be  more  missionary-minded. 
To  encourage  the  early  formation  of 
string  orchestras  might  do  much  to 
increase  the  number  of  string  players 
in  the  country,  and  help  to  alleviate 
the  shortage  of  symphony  material 
we  hear  so  much  about.  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  for  my  elementary  orchestras 
I  hare  been  forced  to  spend  hours  of 
time  and  labor  making  usable  arrange 


ThcM-  artiHlit  are  the  S  M  L  Trumpet  Section  of 

the  L4ieky  Strike  Hit  Parade  Oreheatrat  (L  to  r.) 
Vincent  Badale;  Rickey  Trent)  CLarIcs  Margulis; 
Raymond  Seolt,  Conductor;  Snapper  Lloyd;  Bart  Wallace. 
For  its  classic  purity  of  tone,  its  responsive  action 

and  unusuid  flexibility,  the  S  M  L  Trumpet  is  the 
favorite  with  leading  musicians  throughout  the 
country  ...  it  is  a  superb  example  of 
French  craftsmanship! 


Deradct  •(  inunuacnl  nuking  n- 
ptrienft  UanJ  behind  the  S  M  L 
Trampel.  Slratter-Marigans. 
LeMaire  inurnnunu  have  wan 
award*  all  aver  the  world  .  .  . 
S  M  Li*  the  rboire  of  artiu*  and 
rrafliaien.  S  M  L  rrpnialion  U 
bated  on  aaperior  perfamtance 
ibrongb  the  year*. 


S  M  L  Award*  received  al  the 
rcrcnl  International  Mntir  Featival, 
The  Hagne.  Holland. 
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nents.  II  all  the  teachers  in  a  like 
•ituation  would  begin  working  on  the 
publishers  maybe  they  would  "see  the 
light” 

In  conclusion,  and  in  answer  to  the 
question  “Is  string  music  worthwhile 
in  the  small  school?”  I  would  say, 
“Definitely,  yes.”  Aside  from  the  self- 
discipline  necessarily  imposed  on  any 
would-be  fiddler,  and  the  opportunities 
that  are  his  for  self-expression,  the 
program  makes  it  possible  to  ferret 
out  those  born  with  real  “string” 
sense  who  might  otherwise  never  dis¬ 
cover  their  talent,  or  discover  it  too 
late.  After  only  nine  and  a  half  years 
of  string  music  in  the  Radnor  system 
we  can  boast  among  the  graduates 
three  who  went  on  to  study  theft  in¬ 
strument  in  college;  others  who  have 
capitalized  on  their  knowledge  in 
other  branches  of  music;  still  others 
who  find  satisfaction  in  playing  as 
amateurs;  and  many  more  inspired  to 
further  explore  the  beauties  of  the 
world’s  great  music  by  that  early  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  “mysteries  of  the  bow” 
provided  for  them  in  school. 


. . .  you  can  tell  he  means  it 
by  the  satisfied  look 
on  his  face  when  he  says  it . . . 

“On  radio  and  TV. . .  as  first  trumpet  with 
Fred  Waring’s  Pennsylvanians ...  for 
musical  features  with  top  stars  like 
Arthur  Godfrey ...  my  Reynolds 
Contempora  has  everything.  The 
intonation  and  ease  of  blowing 
are  wonderful 
-WILLIAM  CLARK  •• 


Roth-Reynolds  Instrument  CO. 

2845  PROSPECT  4VE  CLEVELAND  15.  OHIO 
DIVISION  OF  SCNERL  I  ROTH.  INC 


This  is  an  unsolicited  testi¬ 
monial  from  William  Clark, 
one  of  the  host  of  headliners  who 
prefer  Reynolds  for  their  cus¬ 
tom  quality.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
let  you  try  one  or  write  us  for 
his  name  today! 


A  Marching  Show 
Without  Instruments 

(Starts  on  Page  12) 

band  to  its  original  position.  This 
process  may  be  continued  indefinitely, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  music 
used.  The  music  for  this  formation 
had  a  very  “peppy”  beat  to  it,  and. 
Consequently,  the  steps  moved  quite 
rapidly. 

The  next  formation  was  a  “trapizoid 
within  a  trapizoid,”  formed  very  eas¬ 
ily  from  the  previous  one. 

(Saa  Chart  Na.  61 

In  this  formation  to  the  beat  of  a 
very  quick  "old  timer,”  the  band  did 
“hand-drill.”  As  follows:  both  arms, 
hands  extended,  are  thrust  to  the  right 
two  times,  then  to  the  left  two  times, 
straight  up  two  times,  straight  down 
two  times;  then  alternating  first  the 
right  hand  up,  and  the  left  hand  down, 
then  the  left  hand  up  and  the  right 
hand  down.  The  entire  process  is  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  music.  Quite  a  crowd 
pleaser  if  your  band  wears  white 
gloves.  For  variation  the  band  could 
be  divided  in  half,  each  half  working 
in  opposite  directions. 

Next,  the  band  moved  into  a  “rec¬ 
tangle  within  a  rectangle.” 

lUs  Chart  No.  71 

Here  the  band  did  a  simplified  polka 
step.  Necessarily,  this  was  also  a 
quick  Jazz  tune.  The  step:  heel,  toe, 
heel,  toe,  side  step,  side  step.  Done: 
With  the  toe  of  your  right  foot  point¬ 
ing  to  the  right,  you  place  the  heel  of 
the  right  foot  down  about  lS-18  inches 
(r«rti  to  Pane  33) 
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Improved  Model 
SWEETWIND  Now  Available 

Th«  Most  Matically  Correct  of  All 
Pro-load  lastramoats 

Educofort  using  tho  itnprovod  modol  SWEET- 
WIND  acclaim  its  musical  axctllanca  and  su- 

fariority  in  taaching  tha  fundamantals  of  Music 
ducation  for  Pra-Mring,  Pra-Vocal,  as  wall  as 
Pra-Band  classas.  Tha  only  inaipansiva  V/i 
octava  fluta  typa  nalody  Instrumnt  with  aiact 
A.440  accurata,  dafinila  pitch. 

Cosy  to  Loora  ood  Ploy 
A  Two  D^lor  Volao  tar  ooly  $1.00 
Wrifo  at  If  yoor  doctor  coaoot  sappty  yoa. 

Oapt.  S. 
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McMvatiM  cf  lMt0r9$t 

(■  foarft 

The  stimulation  and  maintenance 
of  interest  in  school  bands  continues 
to  be  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path 
of  the  aspiring  band  conductor. 
While  the  problem  is  a  matter  of 
degree,  dependent  upon  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  conductor,  the  tsrpe  and 
stature  of  the  band  and  the  local 
situaticMi,  it  can  and  has  been  solved 
very  effectively  and  successfully  in 
many  situatirais. 

Any  conductor  working  with  school 
bands  socm  discovers  that  flagging 
interest  is  a  problem  to  cope  with. 
Periodically,  the  conducts  feels  the 
need  to  encourage,  stimulate  and 
challenge  the  group  while  generating 
pep  and  esprit  de  corps. 

The  problem  of  interest  is  contin¬ 
gent  upon  and  a  by-product  of  MOTI¬ 
VATION.  A  performing  group  is 
relatively  much  easier  to  motivate 


By  Daniel  Martino,  A.  B.  A. 


Sand  all  quaitieat  diract  le  Danial  L. 
Martino,  Diractor  of  lands,  Indiana 
Univarsitr,  Moominqton,  Indiana. 


than  classes  in  academic  studies.  The 
nature  of  the  band  is  such  that  much 
of  the  interest  is  inherent  in  the 
activity  of  participation. 

Motivation  is  not  only  a  necessity, 
but  is  based  on  sound  psychological 
principles.  It  cannot  exist  without 
interest.  Conductors  have  made  use 
of  various  devices  and  have  also  uti¬ 
lized  many  of  these  principles  for 
motivating  interest  in  their  organi¬ 
zations.  Following  are  some  effec¬ 
tive  and  successful  methods  generally 
employed  in  develc^ing  and  sustain¬ 
ing  interest  at  a  high  peak; 

1.  Develop  the  band  into  such  an 
outstanding  organization  that  par¬ 
ticipation  and  membership  will 
command  respect  and  prestipe. 

2.  Study  and  perform  the  best  in 
music  in  the  finest  musical  and 
educational  traditions  of  the 
band. 


3.  Provide  effective  and  inspiring 
experiences  in  musical  education, 
musical  culture,  musical  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  in  general  citizenship. 

4.  Provide  opportunities  for  service 
and  well  prepared  performances. 

5.  Recognize  individual  attainments 
and  accomplishments. 

6.  Participate  in  competitions,  fes¬ 
tivals  and  clinics. 

7.  Provide  opportunities  for  solo 
and  chamber  music  experience. 

8.  Set  up  a  system  of  awards  and 
reco^itions  for  such  qualities  as 
musicianship,  musical  progress, 
leadership,  citiz«iship  and  serv¬ 
ice.  Present  these  awards  in 
public  on  some  very  auspicious 
occasion. 

9.  Grant  the  type  and  nuntber  ol 
credits  for  band  participation 
that  will  be  credited  toward 
graduation. 


PORTABLE 


FOLDING  STANDS 


IMPROVl  APPiARAHCl 

OF  YOUR 

BAND,  ORCHESTRA,  CHORAL  ond  DRAMATK  GROUPS 

Leading  schools  and  directors  say  that  MITCHELL 
FOLDING  STANDS  give  that  added  ^Audience 
Appear.  Group  performances  'show  better'  through 
mproved  stage  convenience  and  appearance 


lASYTOFOLD 


Easy  to  handle  units  . . .  odoptablo  to  any  nood. 
Sturdy,  attractive,  easily  folded  for  storage. 

Writ*  for  full  Information 

MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO 

2754  S.  34th  Street  e  Milwaukee  7,  Wisconsin 
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10.  Delegate  responsibility  to  quali- 
band  members  for  adminis¬ 
trative  duties. 

When  it  is  all  said  and  done,  it  is 
the  band  conductor  who  actually 
motivates  interest.  His  personality, 
musicality,  knowledge  of  the  edu¬ 
cative  processes  are  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  inspiration  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  learning.  Genuine  sin¬ 
cerity,  enthusiasm,  attitudes  and 
communication  are  also  most  desir¬ 
able  attributes  making  for  even 
greater  creation  and  motivation  of 
interest. 

It  is  this  wholesome  interest — the 
seed  of  learning — which  ultimately 
and  surely  grows  into  the  full  flower¬ 
ing  of  musically  satisfying  and  in¬ 
spiring  experiences  for  the  partici¬ 
pants. 


HERE  IT  IS!!! 

The  NEW  Ellman-Piersol 


CONCERT  FOUO 


Darobfe  —  Attraetiv  — 
Eceaooilcal 

Offarina  complata  protaction  for  oil 
your  music  .  .  .  soporota  comportmonls 
for  march,  octavo,  and  concert  musk. 
Built  to  lost  for  voors  with  rigid  loathor* 
otta  covers  and  expanding  bock  and 
pockets,  there  is  nothing,  obsoHutsiy 
nothira  like  it  on  the  entire  market, 
w  styles  and  prices  write: 

CAIL  nSCHIR.  INC. 
(Kxclgsivg  Distribafersl 
304  S.  Wabask  Avmb* 
Ckieage  4,  llliaels 
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A  Marching  Show 
Without  Instruments 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 
from  the  left.  For  the  next  movement 
the  right  foot  is  crossed  over  in  front 
of  the  left,  and  the  toe,  still  pointing 
to  the  right,  is  touched  to  the  ground 
about  6-8  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
left  foot.  Repeat  the  same  process, 
then  side  step  to  the  right  twice.  Then 
the  entire  procedure  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  is  repeated,  using  the  left  foot 
and  side  stepping  to  the  left. 

The  next  formation:  A  “parallelo¬ 
gram  within  a  parallelogram.” 


YOU  WILL  WANT  Th*  Chetky  Mills  Audie-Visval 

MUSIC  TEACHING  MATERIAL 

IF  you  believe  in  teaching  the  FUNDAMENTALS  of 

Music. 

For  KEY  SIGNATURES — use  the  Signature  Charts 
For  Scales  and  Chords — use  the  ^le  Ladder 
For  Time  &  Counting — use  the  TIME  BELLS  and  TIME  COURSE  No.  I 

Writ*  for  cotaloguo  with  full  dotcripfion  and  pricot 

The  Chesley  Mills  Studios.  2159  Ewiog  St.,  Los  Aagolos  39,  Col. 
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(Saa  Cfeart  Na.  •) 

In  this  formation  we  used  a  varia- 
^on  of  the  Charleston.  The  step:  for¬ 
ward  on  the  left  foot.  Kick,  anglipg 
to  the  left,  with  the  right  foot.  Step 
back  with  the  right  foot.  Step  back 
with  the  left  foot.  It  takes  four  counts. 
Repeat  the  exact  same  procedure 
throughout  the  music.  The  success 
or  failure  of  this  step  depends  on  the 
action  on  the  second  beat,  when  the 
person  kicks  with  the  right  foot.  At 
the  same  time  of  the  kick,  you  should 
bend  from  the  hips  twisting  your  body 
to  the  right,  swing  both  hands  to  the 
right,  and  look  to  the  right.  Allow 
the  hands  to  swing  together  from  side 
to  side  throughout  the  step. 

The  show  was  then  concluded  with 
our  traditional  block  “L,"  Alma  Mater 
and  exit  from  the  field. 
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WOOL  AND  CHAMOIS 

Cleons  and  dries  the  bore  most 
effectively. 

Use  also  as  a  mouthpiece  cleaner. 
At  your  dealer  or  direct. 
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Wm.  Schaefer  Named  New 
U.  of  S.  Cal.  Director 


William  A.  Schaefer,  director  of 
bands  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolo^  the  past  five  years,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  instrumental 
organizations  in  the  School  of  Music 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Thomas  L.  Walker,  who  has  been 
assistant  director  of  bands  at  SC  four 
years,  has  been  named  director  of  the 
Trojan  varsity  band  which  appears 
at  football  and  basketball  games 
throughout  the  year.  Both  appoint¬ 
ments  were  effective  Sept.  1. 
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ter  of  the  embouchure  according  to 
measurements  formerly  given.  This 
rule  applies  to  most  flutes  and  is 
correct  as  to  acoustical  scheiiuu 
concerning  the  modern  low  pitch  C 
flute.  Any  exception  to  this  law  is 
created  by  faulty  embouchure  (de¬ 
veloped  by  badly  applied  lip  posi¬ 
tion)  or  possibly  it  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  head-joint  must  be 
pulled  out  some  little  distance  in 
order  to  properly  tune  the  flute  to 
the  pitch  of  the  band.  In  such  in¬ 
stance  the  upper  tones  are  apt  to 
be  flat.  In  that  case  the  headcork 
should  be  moved  slightly  forward 
until  the  octaves  are  in  perfect  tune. 
To  tune  the  three  Ds  is — as  a  rule— 
the  better  method.  Since  the  piccolo 
is  built  to  sound  an  octave  higha 
than  the  flute — both  instruments  to 
be  in  the  key  of  C — one  might  easily 
suppose  that  the  headcork  of  the 
piccolo  should  be  adjusted  at  one 
half  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  embouchure  to  the  cork,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  for  that  of  the  flute.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  seldom  true  and  that: 
because  of  differently  tapered  body. 
Note:  most  of  our  piccolos  are  of 
conical  bore  whereas  our  flutes  are 
nearly  cylindrical  bore.  When  tuning 
the  octaves  of  the  piccolo  the  better 
method  seems  to  be  to  start  tuning 
the  octaves  with  the  cork  set  at 
eleven  thirty  seconds  back  from  the 
center  of  the  embouchure.  Try  the 
various  octaves — especially  the  three 
Ds — and  should  the  upper  D — and 
other  tones — be  flat,  keep  pushing 
the  cork  forward  until — as  near  as 
possible — the  octaves  are  in  tune. 


football  Soo$oo  Agalo 

And  so!  This  is  the  time  for  all 
flutists  who  are  anticipating  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  accompanying  bands  to 
start  preparing  themselves  and  their 
instruments  for  such  activity.  Of 
course  we  all  realize  the  fact  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  play  well  on 
either  a  flute  or  piccolo  possessed 
of  “leaky”  pads  or  of  badly  ad¬ 
justed  mechanism.  Also  be  sure  that 
there  are  no  leaks  in  the  head-joint 
corks.  Many  flute  and  piccolo  players 
are  greatly  handicapped  in  perform¬ 
ance  because  of  such  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions.  To  make  a  thorough  test  is 
a  very  simple  matter.  Just  place 
your  Anger  over  the  embouchure 
(blow  hole),  insert  the  upper  end 
into  a  glass  of  water  and  then  blow 
into  the  lower  end.  If  the  cork  does 
not  fit  as  it  should,  then  air  bubbles 
will  appear.  When  this  occurs  all 
you  nc^  do  is  to  unscrew  that  little 
adjusting  cap  at  the  end,  push  the 
cork  out  towards  the  lower  or  large 
end.  If  the  cork  is  covered  with 
grease  or  wax,  clean  it  off  with  any 
form  of  clothes  cleaner  and  insert 


S«nd  all  I 
Fair.  957 
Colorado. 


luattioni  diracf  to  Rai  Elton 
iouth  Corona  St.,  Donvar  t, 


it  into  a  glass  of  water.  Leave  stand 
for  some  little  time.  As  a  rule  this 
will  expand  the  cork  to  such  extent 
that  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
dried  and  joint  grease  or  wax  is  ap¬ 
plied,  there  will  be  no  more  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  air  leaking  out  around 
it.  Be  sure  that  the  head-cork  is 
properly  adjusted.  Most  flutes  are 
accompanied  by  a  metal  swab  that 
has  a  ring  around  the  upper  end. 
This  ring  should  be  placed  at  ex¬ 
actly  seventeen  and  one  half  milli¬ 
meters  from  the  very  end  of  the 
swab.  If  you  have  no  millimeter 
ruler  at  hand,  then  adjust  it  to  eleven 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  When  adjust¬ 
ing  the  cork  to  these  measurements 
all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  place 
the  little  circular  mark  on  the  swab 
so  that  it  comes  exactly  in  the  center 
of  the  embouchure  and  then  to  ad¬ 
just  the  cork  so  that  it  touches  end 
of  the  metal  swab.  By  so  doing 
the  cork  will  be  set  back  of  the  cen¬ 


Presenting 


OMBINING  exquisite  tone  and 


superb  response  of  sterling  silver*  head 


and  body,' and  durability  of  silver-plated 


nickel  silver  mechanism  with  drop- 


forged  keys,  at  most  attractive  prices. 
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frofrRssIvRROss  la  MrsIc  idacaHaa 

In  nearly  every  instance,  one  is 
prompted  to  study  music  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  desires  to  play  some 
musical  instrument.  Quite  naturally 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  would  be 
that  of  learning  to  read  the  notes. 
Following  that  he  will  gain  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  tone  production  to  be  em¬ 
bellished  by  the  art  of  learning  how 
to  manipulate  the  keys — or  strings — 
in  a  manner  that  will  allow  him  to 
produce  tones  of  different  pitch. 
Eventually  he  will  learn  to  play  a 
few  simple  exercises — usually  in  the 
key  of  C — and  then  to  play  the  en¬ 
tire  C  scale,  of  at  least  one  octave. 
In  due  course  of  time  he  will  learn 
how  to  play  all  the  Major  scales  up 
to  and  including  those  of  seven  fiats 
and  seven  sharps.  It  is  sad  but  true, 
that  many  players  who  have  arrived 
at  such  a  desired  goal  have  not  made 
a  study  of  key  signatures.  Such 
neglect  is  a  definite  handicap  to  one 
who  wishes  to  play  well,  or  even  to 
one  who  is  anxious  to  make  such 
progress  as  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  music.  There  are  many 
instrumentalists  who  do  very  well  in 
their  school  bands  or  orchestras  who 
—should  they  attend  an  artist’s  re¬ 
cital,  and  see  written  on  the  pro¬ 
gram:  Prelude  in  C  sharp  Minor, 
would  be  at  a  complete  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  just  what  that  meant  Should 
some  such  player  be  accompanied  by 
an  admiring — non  musician  friend — 
and  he  should  turn  to  and  ask  of  his 
piayer  friend:  Just  what  does  this 
mean?  “Prelude  in  C  sharp  Minor” 
and  he  could  not  answer  such  a 
question,  then  a  most  embarrasing 
situation  would  be  created.  Suppose 
too — for  instance — that  some  guest 
conductor  should  be  asked  to  con¬ 
duct  a  band  made  up  of  players  who 
did  not  know  the  key  signatures,  and 
at  the  appearance  of  some  well 
known  personality  this  unsuspecting 
director  would  say  “Come  on  band, 
let’s  have  a  long  chord  in  A.”  If  all 
members  should  play  A,  even  those 
playing  on  transposing  instruments. 
Oh  Me  Oh  My!  Oh  well!  Enough 
said.  So  now!  Boys  and  Girls!  If 
there  are  any  of  you  who  play  well 
enough  to  play  with  your  school  band 
or  orchestra  but  who  have  not  yet 
learned  your  key  signatures,  let  us 
do  so  at  once.  Let  us  recognize  them 
at  sight,  without  the  necessity  of 
having  to  figure  it  out,  so  to  speak. 
Visualization  is  the  most  ardent 
friend  we  have  to  call  upon  for  aid 
in  memorizing  anything.  The  very 
first  thing  that  we  should  see  when 
we  are  to  play  “at  sight”  some  new 
tune,  is  the  Key  Signature.  Let  us 
learn  the  signatures  at  once.  Here 
they  are,  in  a  very  simple  form: 


sharps,  five  fiats,  four  sharps,  etc. 
until  the  whole  cycle  of  Major  Chords 
has  been  completed.  Following  that 
they  are  given  these  same  Major 
keys — in  mixed  form — and  are  then 
taught  to  play  the  relative  minor. 
Following  that  the  various  minor 
keys  are  given  them  and  they  are 
asked  to  play  the  relative  Majors. 
In  the  next  issue  of  ’The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  we  will  “carry  on”  in  this 
same  form.  Those  of  you  who  have 
found  this  column  a  bit  helpful  will 
be  glad  to  continue  with  us.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  have  your  help 
in  order  that  we  may  help  all  readers 
and  students  depending  upon  us  for 
such  assistance  as  we  may  have  to 
offer. 


Tri-State  Music  Festival 
Names  Top  Groups — Enid 


Milbourn  E.  Carey,  (ABA)  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  groups  as  the 
top  award  winners  for  the  20th 
Anniversary  of  the  Tri-State  Music 
Festival  for  1952  'which  was  held  at 
Phillips  University,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

SWEfFSTAKES  AWARDS 

Class  A  Brownsville,  Texas — James 
B.  Murphy,  Bandmaster. 

Class  BB  Edinburg,  Texas,  Ralph  E. 
Burford,  Bandmaster. 

Class  B  Guymon,  Okla.  —  Keith 
Henderson,  Bandmaster;  Fred  Neu¬ 
man,  Chorus  Director. 

Class  CC  Kingfisher,  Okla. — Homer 
Harmon,  Bandmaster. 

Class  C  Lament,  Okla.  —  C.  D. 
Thacker,  Bandmaster;  Mrs.  John 
Cooley,  Chorus  Director. 

Jr.  High  Harding  Jr.  High,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. — E.  V.  Parham, 
Bandmaster. 

Outstanding  Concert  Band  Durant, 
Okla. — Roy  J.  Weger,  Bandmaster. 
Outstanding  Orchestra  Amarillo, 
Texas — Charles  Emmons,  Director. 
Outstanding  Mixed  Chorus  Still- 
water  Okla.  —  Glenn  B.  Epperley, 
Bandmaster. 

There  were  7,200  participants  from 
six  states  at  the  Festival. 


Netic*  to  Our  Roodort 

May  we  explain  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  shade  of  our  paper  this 
month  from  chalk  white  to  an 
ivory  cast  A  strike  at  the  paper 
mill  caused  us  to  make  this 
.substitution.  We  appreciate  your 
patience  and  will  u.se  the  chalk 
white  cast  once  again  Just  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  available. 

The  Psbliaer 
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SOLID  SILVER  FLUTES  -  PICCOLOS 

■  08  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

"THE  TONE  HEARD  ‘ROUND  THE  WORLD" 


SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS 


HAYNES- 

SCHWELM 

CO. 


Kay  SIgaataras 

FUti:  l-2-J-4.S-i-7 

F  111  Eb  Ab  Or)  61  Cl 
Sharpe  6  0  A  E  I  FS  CS 

Those  of  you  who  have  studied 
some  Piano  are  indeed  fortunate.  To 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  piano  key¬ 
board  is,  we  believe,  most  essential. 
It  is  through  this  knowledge  that 
our  good  friend  “Visualization”  again 
comes  to  our  rescue.  It  is  a  fact  that 
all  flute  students  of  the  Rex  Elton 
Pair  School  of  Flute  Playing  can — 
after  the  first  two  years  of  studying 
the  flute — play  all  the  Major  Chords 
at  the  suggestion  of  “One  flat,  six 


SOLID  STERLING  SILVER 


FLUTES 


41%  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON  31,  MASS. 
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MARIO  MACCAFfRRI 

World  famous  musician 
and  monufocturor  of  qual¬ 
ity  musical  morchondise 


BY-MATIC  LIOATURE 

and 

AIR  VENT  PROTECTIVE  CAP 

The  most  advanced  mouthpiece  made  today.  Complete, 
costs  no  more  than  standard,  old  style  types.  Made  of 
Nylon,  the  miracle  material,  which  has  stability  and 
toughneu,  and  possesses  excellent  resonant  qualities. 

Scientifically  designed  to  give  superior  tonal  quality, 
full  centered  tone,  control  in  the  upper  and  lower  regis* 
ter,  flexibility  and  free-blowing. 

Pot.  No.  33M5M.  2411380 


Custom  designed  Ai^ 
Vent  Protective  Cop 
protects  and  venti¬ 
lates  mouthpiece 
and  reed. 


Tenor  Sax 

•15.00 

Pricos  indudo  liqoturo 
and  protoctivo  cop. 


Made  in  3  popular  facings:  Close,  Medium,  Open. 

4t  yoar  ma$lt  doalor  or  writ# 

FRENCH  AMERICAN  REEDS  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

SOSO  Wsbstsr  Avsnus  •  Now  York  0  7,  N.Y. 


The  tiMotic  Ligature 
is  the  newest  type 
and  holds  reed  under 
dual  vertical  pres¬ 
sure.  The  player  can 
independently  con¬ 
trol  the  tightness 
both  in  the  upper 
and  lower  part  ef 
the  reed. 


Bb  Clarinet 

•0.00 


Alto  Sax 

•12.00 


Th*  Band  Stand 

IStarta  on  Page  15J 

Harmonie  (Prance).  Still  other  names 
are  given  to  the  bands  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  brass  instruments.  Moreover 
the  transpositions  of  the  various  in¬ 
struments  of  the  wind  band  differ 
widely  throughout  the  world.  From 
this  state  of  confusion  the  repertoire 
of  bands  is  therefore  limited  to  the 
I  country  in  which  the  music  is  written. 

{  With  a  view  toward  unifying  the 
I  writing  for  ensembles  of  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  two  conferences  uniting  a  se¬ 
lect  group  of  technicians  took  place 
in  (3eneva,  Switxerland  in  June  1948 
I  and  April  1949.  A  report  of  the  work 
resulting  from  these  meetings  was 
'  submitted  to  the  preparatory  commis- 
I  Sion  for  music  of  UNESCO.  After  the 
first  General  Assembly  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  the  COMITE  INTERNATION¬ 
ALE  POUR  LA  NORMALISATION 
DE  LA  MUSIQUE  INSTRUMENTALE 
(International  Committee  for  the 
Standardization  of  Instrumental  Music 
or  CIMI)  was  approved  unanimously 
in  January,  1950  by  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Arthur  Prevost  of  Brussels,  Bel¬ 
gium,  President  of  CIMI,  has  released 
the  first  statements  toward  the  es- 
{  tablishment  of  a  Universal  Band  In- 
I  strumentation.  These  deal  with:  (a) 

I  REAL  SOUNDS  and  TEMPERED 
HARMONY  and  (b)  NOTATION  IN 
REAL  SOUNDS. 

Recommendations  are  as  follows;  y 

(1)  Elstablish  the  full  score  in  real 
sounds  (Ail  instruments  written  in 
••C*). 

(2)  For  the  time  being  keep  the 
;  individual  parts  for  the  various  in- 
I  struments  in  the  same  keys  in  which 
I  they  are  now  written. 

Thus  without  disturbing  in  any 
i  fashion  the  established  usages  the 
standardization  of  instrumental  music 
'  would  see  the  first  phase  of  its  march 
toward  universal  accomplishment. 
This  would  be  the  first  step  toward 
I  making  band  music  accessible  to  the 
200,000  instrumental  groups  in  all 
countries  on  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  above  report 
may  be  had  in  its  more  complete  form 
by  writing  direct  to  Raymond  F. 
Dvorak,  Director  of  Bands,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  €,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Since  these  proposals  will 
vitally  effect  you  and  your  bands  in 
the  future  send  your  reactions  to  Ray. 
He  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

first  P.rforaaae.s  of  Orif iool  fond 
Composltloas  by  C.flog.  toads 

Continuing  our  listing  from  the 
September  issue,  we  add: 

1  No.  /2.  RONDO  FOR  PIANO  AND 
I  (Turn  to  Page  39) 
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"To  my  oars, 
most  cymbals 
sound  liko 
tin  pans . . 

“My  observa¬ 
tion  has  been 
that  in  most 
bands  the  cym¬ 
bals  are  of  the 
very  poorest 
quality  .  . .  and 
that  is  a  great 
mistake!  I  lay 
such  stress  upon 
the  importance 
of  cymbals  in 
my  own  organi¬ 
zation,  that  I 
purchase  them 
myself.” 


Well,  here  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  football  season  and  that  means 
the  middle  of  a  long  Fall  marching 
session.  Most  band  men  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  end  of  this  marching  ! 
period,  knowing  they  may  then  put 
the  entire  attention  on  concert  work  i 
which  all  agree  is  a  little  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  better  musical  programs. 
Indeed  there  are  some  who  favor 
the  abolition  of  the  marching  events  > 
thus  giving  the  band  a  full  school 
year  of  concert  experience.  The 
value  of  this  can  not  be  doubted  but  ' 
there  need  be  no  entire  loss  when 
going  through  the  marching  (so 
called)  season. 

In  the  first  place,  what  excuse  is 
there  for  “banging”  through  a  bunch 
of  street  marches,  pep  songs  and  such 
for  a  football  game  without  thought 
of  playing  them  with  good  musician- 
ship?  A  pep  song  should  be  played 
wi^  as  good  musicianship  as  any 
other  piece.  But  the  argument  in 
playing  such  is  carried  on  by  saying 
that  these  things — the  pep  songs— do 
not  need  to  be  played  well.  It  is 
just  so  much  bally-hoo.  That  it  is 
bally-hoo  is  common  knowledge.  But 
let  us  make  this  “common  music” 
sound  as  good  as  it  can  possibly  be 
made  to  sound. 

Some  directors  use  this  Fall  period 
to  build  good  playing  and  reading 
habits.  It  is  just  as  important  that 
notes  be  correctly  fingered  and 
sounded  in  the  Fall  as  it  is  in  the 
Spring.  Another  thing  which  is  often 
argued  is  that  the  band  sounds  weak 
out  on  the  field.  This  will  be  true 
until  all  the  parts  are  being  played. 
What  makes  a  band  sound  weak  is 
the  lack  of  inner  parts  being  played. 
To  prove  this,  have  your  band  play 
whatever  they  can  play  best  on  the 
march.  Now  have  them  repeat  it 
without  the  melody  parts.  In  this 
way  you  will  soon  find  just  how 
much  support  the  band  is  really  get¬ 
ting.  The  beauty  of  the  band  is  not 
in  the  melody  but  in  the  chords  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
parts  plus  the  bass.  This  combination 
is  the  heart  of  the  band  and  when 
this  is  strengthened  the  band  has  that 
full,  rich  sound  so  much  desired  and 
so  often  lost. 

Tk«  Drsmw’s  Pari 

Just  where  does  the  drummer  fit 
into  this  picture?  Just  as  sure  as 
the  rise  of  the  sun  the  drummer  has 
much  to  play  in  the  band’s  Fall  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  the  present  picture  rhythm 
plays  an  important  part  if  the  band 
is  really  a  marching  band  as  it  should 
be.  If  the  band  merely  stands  and 
plays  while  a  separate  group  goes 
through  the  entertainment  it  ceases 
i  to  be  a  marching  band  but  in  a 
marching  band  the  drummer  is 
highly  important  The  tempo  is  all 
I  his. 

I  The  speed  of  the  marching  lies  in 


Sand  all  quastioni  diract  to  Dr.  John 
faul  Jonai,  Comarvatory  of  Mulic, 
22l'/i  Broad  St.,  Albany,  Ga. 


2  GREAT  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  DRUMMER 


Edwin  Frtnko  Goldman 


"The  importance  of  good  cymbals 
in  the  concert  band  and  orchestra 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized" 
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A  TrmaMdoBS  Stop  Forward  la 
ILIMINTAIY  INSTRUCTION. 

Tha  boaic  Rudimantal  "Swinq"  fundomantola 
appliad  to  all  forma  of  adiool  drumming, 
frica  $1.50  Poafpoid 


No  Other  cymbals  equal  K.  Zildjian 
Constantinople  cymbals  for  far-car¬ 
rying  resonance  and  crashing  bril¬ 
liance  of  tone.  K.  Zildjians  are  made 
according  to  the  famous  Zildjian 
formula  and  process,  a  family  secret 
for  the  past  300  years.  The  famous 
K.  Zildjian  factory  in  Turkey  has 
NO  branches,  NO  counterpart!  Ac¬ 
cept  no  imitations! 
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'Look  for  she  ILZ>‘ 


Tops  la  Smart,  Snappy  Rhythms. 
Friea  7Se  Fos1|>ald. 

Ckarlpy  Wilcoxon  Drum  Shop 

I4f  Tha  Arcada  Clavaland  14,  Ohio 


UDJIAN 


the  only... the  genuine... traditionally  the 
finest  cymbal  made! 

Send  for  FREE  booklet  today! 
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CELESTA 


AT  ALL  MUSIC  STORES 

»  *  CALL  OPERATOR  _ 

CEIESTETTE  PHONE  2  2739  Mmm, 
^  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS  Ml 
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the  drummer’s  power  and  above  all 
else  he  should  be  able  to  hold  a 
steady  tempo.  In  fact  he  must  learn 
to  hold  a  steady  tempo  for  this  is 
quite  necessary  in  concert  work  and 
the  Fall  activities  offer  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  strengthen  tempo  con¬ 
trol.  Work  with  a  metronome.  Set 
it  at  whatever  speed  selected  by  the 
director,  then  practice  the  various 
marching  cadences  at  the  given 


speed  until  it  is  strictly  even  and 
steady.  Do  not  play  a  six-eight 
rhythm  fast  and  a  two-four  rhythm 
slow  or  vice  versa.  Keep  the  under¬ 
lying  beat  the  same  at  all  times.  The 
metronome  is  the  only  logical  help 
here. 

The  marching  season  offers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  build  up  drum 
rudiments — or  basic  ways  of  playing 


the  drums.  If  the  rudiments  (called 
exercises  when  in  other  instruments) 
are  well  learned  in  the  Fall  the 
carry-over  is  complete  when  the 
concert  work  starts.  Tha*e  is  no 
difference  between  a  Flam  in  the 
Fall  and  a  Flam  in  the  Spring — no 
more  than  the  Bb  scale  is  still  the  ^ 
scale  for  the  other  instruments  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  season.  If  there  is  a 
difference  at  all  it  lies  in  the  use  of 
the  rudiments  dynamically.  In  con¬ 
cert  work  there  is  usually  a  little 
more  delicacy  required  whereas  con¬ 
siderable  power  is  required  out  on 
the  field  but  the  mechanics  of  play¬ 
ing  are  the  same. 

iqsipmsaf 

If  you  have  not  put  your  drum 
equipment  in  good  shape  by  thh 
time  you  probably  never  will.  But 
if  you  are  not  that  kind  of  a  person 
you  have  formed  the  good  habit  ot 
taking  care  of  your  instrument  and 
its  accessOTies.  This  habit,  too,  has 
a  carry-over  into  the  rest  of  the 
school  year. 

Particularly  should  you  watch  the 
tension  of  the  drum  heads — not  only 
for  good  t(Mie  production  but  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  hops  and  shell  of  the  drum. 
There  is  usually  such  changeable 
weather  in  the  Fall — hot,  cold,  dry, 
wet — that  even  head  tension  is  al- 
j  most  impossible.  For  the  want  of  a 
little  effort  do  not  hesitate  to  tighten 
or  loosen  the  heads  as  seems  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  rather  easy  to  do  this 
I  during  a  playing  session  but  too 
often  the  head  tension  is  forgotten  as 
soon  as  the  final  whistle  is  blown  and 
;  the  drum  stays  until  Monday  mom- 
j  ing  with  the  same  tension  you  gave 
I  it  Friday  night.  Then,  too,  some- 
I  times  it  takes  things  in  its  own  hands 
^  and  relieves  the  tension  if  the 
I  weather  changes  a  little  and  you  find, 
j  on  Monday  morning,  a  broken  hedd. 
You  will  swear  some  one  did  it  at 
the  game  but  this  seldom  happens. 
In  nearly  every  case  it  happens  be¬ 
cause  of  inattention  on  the  part  of 
:  the  drummer.  Take  a  little  time  with 
I  the  drum.  If  you  had  to  tighten  the 
:  heads  for  the  game,  then  loosen  them 
!  for  the  week-end  storage.  Drum 
'  heads  cost  money  and  every  time 
you  buy  a  new  one  you  have  simply 
j  increase  the  cost  of  your  drum 
without  anything  to  show  for  it.  Two 
new  heads  will  make  a  sixty-doUar 
:  drum  cost  you  seventy-five  dollars 
I  but  you  still  have  just  a  sixty-dollar 
!  drum.  See? 

Attitads 

Let  me  say  just  a  bit  about  band 
i  attitude  which  of  course,  applies  to 
j  every  band  member.  Attitude  cer- 
I  tainly  runs  a  close  second  to  ability 
!  — and  in  some  books  it  ranks  first. 

!  Now  the  drummer  has  no  picnic  dur- 
I  ing  the  Fall  session.  He  must  play 
I  constantly  not  only  while  the  rest  of 
the  band  is  playing  the  tune  but 
I  when  the  rest  stop  he  must  continue 
I  with  the  cadence.  Drummers,  take 
I  this  in  proper  stride.  The  drums  are 
i  heavy,  sometimes  do  not  sling  well, 
and  the  marching  routines  are  some¬ 
times  difficult  while  lugging  drums 
but  this  is  a  part  of  the  price  you 
pay  for  being  a  drummer  and  b^ 
j  cause  you  have  accepted  it  do  it 
!  knowingly  well  and  with  a  construc- 
i  tive  attitude.  Without  this  attitude 
I  the  band  is  no  place  for  you.  See 
,  you  next  month. 


WM.  f,  LUDWIG  AND  WM.  F.  LUDWIG  JR.  ANNOUNCt  A- 


SENSATIONAL 
k  WFL  RECORDING 
FOR  DRUMMERS 

Here  it  is!  The  Rudimental  Drum 
Record  you’ve  been  waiting  for! 

You  can  ^ay  and  re-play  the 
13  Essential  Rudiments  open  and 
close— listen  to  nine  contest  drum 
solos— all  on  a  single  33V^  R.P.M. 
Microgroove  recording. 

It’s  the  greatest  drum  educa¬ 
tional  help  ever!  Get  yours  to¬ 
day  from  your  dealer— only  $3.00. 


^WFL  DKUM  CO.  ^ 

172t  N.  Domea  Ava.,  Ckic««a  47,  III. 

Yes!  send  me  the  new  WFL  Drum  Record  at 
once  for  S3.00  postpaid! 


cO^ 


Ssmt. 


I! 


AJJrttt . 
fjty 


.  Slate  ^ 


Tree/  A  NEW,  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

“NOTES  ON  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  CYMBALS” 

By  JOHN  P.  NOONAN 

Choosing  Cymbals  by  Size,  Weight  and  Pitch; 
Mounting  Cymbals,  Cy^mbal  Technique;  The 
Gong;  and  Training  the  Cymbal  Player  ... 


AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  Company  E 
(Cymbal  Makers  Since  1623) 

39  Fayette  St.,  No.  Quincy,  Mass. 


Also  free  to  atl  educators  — 
“THE  USE  OF  CYMBALS  IN  BAND, 
ORCHESTRA  AND  BUGLE  CORPS " 
By  AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN 

Sf^D  FOR 
-  YOURS  TODAY! 
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The  Band  Stand 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

BAKD  by  GERALD  HARTLEY.  First 
performance  by  the  University  of 
Washington  Summer  Concert  Band, 
the  composer  conducting,  with  Shirley 
Munger,  pianist,  Seattle,  Washington, 
July  18,  1951. 

“Mr.  Hartley,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Music  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  now  teaches  in  Spokane. 
He  wrote  this  work  especially  for  Miss 
Munger  and  this  concert.” 

(For  information  write  to:  Mr. 
Walter  C.  Welke,  Director  of  Bands, 
School  of  Music,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle,  Washington.) 

Ao.  12.  HILARITA8  OVERTURE  by 
ARTHUR  SHEPHERD.  First  perform¬ 
ance  by  the  Oberlin  Symphony  Band, 
the  composer  conducting,  November 
24,  1942,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

“The  composer,  formerly  Associate 
Conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  until  recently  head  of 
the  Music  Department  of  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
is  well  known  as  an  American  com¬ 
poser.  This,  his  first  work  for  band, 
has  more  recently  been  played  by  the 
Goldman  Band  in  New  York  also  with 
the  composer  as  guest  conductor.” 

(For  information  write  to:  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Williams,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.) 

TO  IE  CONTINUED  IN  FUTURE  ISSUES— 
WATCH  FOR  IT. 

*  Ckanym  In  CBDNA  DIvhlon  Ckairmnn 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  as  Divi¬ 
sion  Chairman  for  the  CALIFORNIA- 
WESTERN  Division  Mr.  Harold  C. 
Hines,  Director  of  Bands,  Arizona 
State  College,  Tempe,  Arizona  who  re¬ 
places  Mr.  Felix  McKernan  at  the 
above  school  from  which  positions 
“Mac”  found  it  necessary  to  resign  at 
the  beginning  of  last  semester.  In 
order  for  all  to  become  reacquainted 
with  the  men  who  represent  you  and 
your  division  in  CBDNA  affairs,  we 
give  the  complete  list  below: 

CBDNA  DMtIon  Ckairmnn 

C«lifoni!a-W«it«rn:  Harold  C.  Hinai, 
Arixona  Stafa  Collaga,  Tampa,  Arlt. 
Eattarn:  Andraw  McMullan,  Univarxity 
of  Connacticut,  Storri,  Connacficut 
North  Cantral:  Manlay  R.  Whitcomb, 

Tha  Ohio  Stata  Univartity,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio 

Northwastarn:  Waltar  C.  Walka,  Uni¬ 
vartity  of  Washington,  S  a  a  1 1 1  a  , 
Washington 

Southarn;  Harold  I.  Bachman,  Univar¬ 
tity  of  Florida,  Gainatvilla,  Florida 
Southwastarn:  Laonard  H.  Haug,  Uni- 
varsity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

CBDNA  Pletnrn  of  tkn  Month 

University  of  Missouri  Concert  Band 
— George  C.  Wilson,  Conductor,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Missouri. 


Pftono-Gord  Protects 
And  Saves  Records 

(Starts  on  Page  5) 

age  to  the  record  by  the  stylus,  as  is 
often  the  case. 

When  a  record  is  placed  on  the 
turntable,  an  automatic  cycle  is  ini¬ 
tiated  by  merely  pressing  a  button. 
This  sets  the  mechanism  in  motion. 
The  canopy  moves  forward  and  com¬ 
pletely  closes  the  aperture  at  the 
front  of  the  cabinet.  Simultaneously, 
the  tone  arm  moves  from  its  locked 
and  isolated  position  at  the  rear  of 
the  cabinet  and  is  properly  positioned 
over  the  record.  After  the  canopy 
completes  its  forward  motion,  the 
arm  is  gently  air  cushioned  into 
playing  position. 

When  the  canopy  completes  its 
forward  motion,  it  comes  to  rest  on  a 
rubber  bumper  that  is  covered  with 
mohair,  resulting  in  a  completely 
locked  closure  of  the  aperture. 


Two  models  are  available  at  the 
present  time,  a  table  model  and  a 
consolette.  The  consolette  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  strictly  hi-fi  installation.  How¬ 
ever,  both  units  may  be  provided 
with  either  conventional  or  hi-fi 
components.  Descriptive  Phono-Gard 
literature  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Gray,  Grayline  Engineering 
Company,  Avenue  O  at  122nd  Street, 
Chicago  33,  Illinois. 


New  Marching  Maneuver 
Band  Booklet  Published 

(Starts  on  Page  5) 

fore  unpublished  shows,  stunts, 
novelties,  drills,  and  maneuvers  by 
successful  school  band  directors. 

P*rice  .  .  $1.00.  If  your  local  music 
merchant  does  not  have  this  booklet, 
write  direct  to  the  publisher. 


i  SLINGERLAND  DRUMS 

World’s  Favorite  —  The  World  Over 

DrMMi  for  Every  School  Uso 
I  io  land,  Orchestra  aed 

I  Corps. 

I  Featerieq: 

o  Toeol  Brlllioece 

e  35%  More  Roe-ferroes 
I  (ROR-restiRg)  metals 

thaa  average  drams 

e  Head  shavea  heads 
0  Mirror  like  tiotlag 
I  e  Easy  playiac  '^espoRse 

I  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  about  drums, 

I  free  rudimental  sheets,  wall  charts 

'  and  baton  twirling  helps. 


Slingerland  Tympani  —  over  700  sets  sold  —  without  a 
single  service  complaint  —  Easy  to  tune  —  and  hold  to 
pitch.  Sold  by  all  Slingerland  dealers. 

SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 

1325  Beldtn  Ave.  Chicago  14,  III. 


>b«r,  1952 
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KHOOl  MODELS  BY 


TWICE 
AS 
EASY  TO 


MENC  STRING 
AUTHORITIiS 
ASSIST  IN 
OEVEIOPMENT 
OF  ’‘TEEN-AGER* 
•ASS  AND  CELLO 


As  A  result  of  extensive  surveys,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  MEXC  String  Committee  author¬ 
ities,  a  new  bass  and  cello  arc  now  available 
for  school  orchestra  use.  Known  as  the  Kay 
Standard  school  models,  the  bass  is  regula¬ 
tion  3/4  size  and  the  cello  is  full  size,  but 
both  are  significantly  lighter  in  weight. 

Strings  of  the  Kay  school  instruments  are 
closer  to  the  fingerboard,  which  means  less 
pressure  is  needed  to  play.  Bowing  radius  is 
reduced  for  easier  manipulation.  And  im¬ 
portant  acoustical  changes  in  the  sound 
chamber  make  the  instruments  more  re¬ 
sponsive,  give  them  bigger  tone. 

Tests  indicate  that  excellent  results  may 
be  expected  .  .  .  particularly  with  teen-age 
beginners.  The  student  has  better  control  of 
intonation,  and  progresses  more  rapidly  in 
general  technique.  These  factors,  plus  the 
improvements  in  design,  also  improve  tone 
quality  to  a  marked  degree. 

\WRIT£  today  fOR 

foil  essiitui**' 

Koy  Musical  Instrumant  Co.  1 640  Walnut  Si.,  CMco  go 


7Z 

By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


Sand  all  ouastioni  diracf  to  Angalo 
La  Mariana,  IT4-2t  Il2tli  Ava.,  St. 
Albans  12.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Perhaps  many  of  you  (especially 
bandmen  starting  orchestras)  are 
finding  it  as  difficult  to  obtain  suit¬ 
able  new  music  as  finding  the  play¬ 
ers!  I  have  purposely  beamed  much 
of  the  following  reviewed  music  in 
your  direction  but  have  also  included 
some  advanced  work. 

Orck»$trm  Mask 

FOLK  FANTASY  (Based  on  Down 
in  the  Valley  and  Skip  to  My  Lou). 
Orchestrated  by:  E,  E.  Harris. 
Published:  Bourne  Full  Score  $1.50. 
Basic  Set  $3.50. 

Another  of  American  Youth  Or¬ 
chestral  Series.  All  string  parts  are 
in  1st  position.  Scoring  is  such  that 
without  scarce  instruments,  orches¬ 
tration  will  sound  complete.  All  in¬ 
struments  are  provided  with  an  al¬ 
ternate  part.  These  easy  and  effec¬ 
tive  folk  tunes  should  have  student 
as  well  as  audience  appeal.  Suitable 
to  Jr.  and  Sr.  High  Orchestras. 

•  •  • 

FAMOUS  LARGO  from  Opus  76  No. 
5.  Franz  Joseph  Haydn.  Orches¬ 
trated  by  E.  E.  Harris.  Published 
Bourne.  Full  score  $1.50.  Basic  Set 
$3.00.  American  Youth  Orchestra 
Series.* 

This  is  the  second  movement  of 
the  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Cello. 
All  strings  in  first  position.  This  is 
a  lovely  and  impressive  slow  move¬ 
ment.  Not  difficult — suitable  Jr.  and 
Sr.  High  Orchestras. 

*Others  in  this  same  series;  LAR- 
GHETTO  from  Concerto  Grosso  No. 
12.  G.  Handel  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  PROME¬ 
NADE  Fr.  Schubept  Opus  100. 

!  •  •  * 

TWO  BACH  AIRS — Komm,  Susser 
Tod  and  Sarabande  from  6th 
Cello  Suite.  Arranged:  M.  C.  Whit¬ 
ney.  Published  Bourne.  Set  A, 
$4.00.  FuU  Score  $1.25. 

Violins  and  Viola  in  1st  position, 
cello  to  4th  position,  Bass  to  3rd  posi¬ 
tion.  Intermediate.  Effective  arrange¬ 
ment  of  two  well  known  airs.  Suit¬ 
able  Jr.  and  Sr.  High  School  Or¬ 
chestras. 

•  •  * 

A  TUNE  A  DAY  ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
C.  P.  Herfurth.  Published  Boston 
Music.  Parts  50c  except  horn  75c 
Piano  Conductor  $1.00. 

Well  known  selections  including 
;  Theme  from  Finlandia,  Beethoven 
I  9th  Symphony,  Merry  Widow  Waltzes 
and  others  arranged  for  beginning 
I  String  Students  to  play  in  the  or- 
I  chestra.  In  order  for  beginner  to 
;  play,  use  Optional  part  and  tune  the 
I  violins  and  celli  one  semi-tone  higher 
I  than  usual,  i.e.,  for  Violin,  Ab,  Eb. 


Bb,  F.  By  retuning  it  is  po^ible  for 
the  strings  to  play  in  their  simple 
keys  of  D  and  A  but  actually  sound 
in  the  keys  of  Eb  and  Bb  (simplest 
for  wind  instruments).  Regular  non- 
transposed  string  part  is  also  avail¬ 
able.  Suitable  for  beginners  any 
grade.  «  *  « 

TIME  OUT  FOR  ORCHESTRA.  Com- 
.  positions  and  Arrangements  by  C.  P. 
Herfurth.  Published  Bourne.  Piano 
Conductor  $1.25.  Other  parts  75c. 
Advanced  violin  to  3rd  position 
with  few  exceptions.  All  other  strings 
are  in  1st  position,  with  one  note  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  cello  and  bass.  Interme¬ 
diate  difficulty.  Interesting  selections, 
“When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star,” 
“Over  the  Waves,”  “Some  Day  My 
Prince  Will  Come”  and  others.  Suit¬ 
able  Grade  or  Jr.  High. 

•  •  • 

ORCHESTRA  IS  FUN.  Compositions 
and  Arrangements  by  C.  P.  Her¬ 
furth.  Published  Bourne.  Piano 
Conductor  $1.25.  Others  75c. 
Includes  “Whistle  While  You 
Work,”  “Heigh-Ho,”  etc.  Easy  inter¬ 
mediate  material  arranged  in  the 
usual  Herfurth  manner.  Suitable  for 
Grade  and  Jr.  High.  (See  preceding 
review  for  range.)  * 

•  •  •  ' 

BALKAN  SUITE  (arr.  from  Folk 
Dances).  Tunes  by  Don  Wilson, 
Published  Remick  Music  Corp.  FuU 
set  $4.00.  Piano  Conductor. 


Your  current  guide  to  the  school 
music  programs,  teaching  tech¬ 
niques,  and  book  and  music  re- 
I  views  .  .  . 

THE  MUSIC  INDEX 

A  detailed  subject  guide  to  impor- 
I  tant  periodicals  covering  all  aspects 
I  of  music  .  .  .  designed  for  quick 
reference  as  well  as  extensive  re- 
'  search. 

I 

I  Now  in  its  fourth  year  of  publico - 
I  tion,  The  Music  Index  is  published 
monthly,  cumulated  annually. 

ANNUAL  CUMULATIONS 

1949,  30«  pagat . $I2.S0 

1950,  416  pagat  .  25.00 

1951  (in  procau),  500  pages. .  25.00 

ANNUAL  SUISCtimON 
Twelve  monthly  issues  end  cloth 
bound  annual  cumulation.  ..  .$125.00 

For  informatoin  write 

INFORMATION  SERVICE,  INC. 

10  W.  Worree  tot  Wee4wer4) 
Oetrett  1.  MIcMgae 
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IS  NOW  READY— Wr/fe  Todfiy 


This  is  'the  lar^fst  Catalog’  devoltd  cxi'lusivfly  to  Stniij^iil 
Orchestral  InStruinrnts.  • 

.  .  .  also  Brochure  listing  the  Lewis  Colliction  of  Rare  Old 
Instruments  will  he  sent  upon  request. 


Village,  Festival,  Romance,  Torch 
Dance.  .A  short  interesting  suite. 
(Diflicult  to  tell  string  range  from 
Piimo  Conductor  for  this  work  and 
the  following  one.) 


A-B-C  the  compositions  will  sound 
complete.  Viola,  Cello  and  Bass  may 
be  added  for  fuller  string  ensemble. 
Advanced  part  uses  3rd  position — 
all  others  1st  position.  Ten  string 
orchestra  selections  for  young  players. 
Easy  grade.  Fine  for  Grade  and  Jr. 
High.  Fingered  and  bowed. 

*  «  « 

FVN  WITH  STRINGS  jm  young  Or¬ 
chestra  Players.  J.  F.  Muller  and 
B.  Elmquist.  Published  Bourne. 
Piano  Conductor  (Full  Score.) 
$1.75.  String  parts  75c. 

Familiar  short  melodies,  preceded 
by  short  drills  and  some  original 
compositi(His.  Arranged  for  Trio, 
Quartet,  Quintet,  with  piano  or 
String  Orchestra.  Large  notes  for 
easy  reading;  well  edited.  Very  easy. 


Fine  supplementary  material.  Grade 
and  Jr.  High. 

•  *  • 

Methods 

BEGINNING  AND  INTERMEDIATE 
STRING  MUSICIANSHIP  by  Irving 
Cheyette  and  Edwin  M.  Satzman. 
Published  Bourne.  Conductor  Score 
(Manual)  $3.50.  Parts  75c. 

A  Three  Way  Method  for  Individ¬ 
ual,  Class  and/or  Ensemble  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Uses  the  open  string  approach. 
Organized  in  double  lesson  form.  Ma¬ 
terial  for  each  instrument  in  its  own 
idiom  on  left  page  (Lesson  A)  and 
for  combined  instruments  (solo-^uet- 
trio  and  quartet)  on  right  page  (Les¬ 
son  B).  Violins  must  taught  sepa- 
CTurn  to  Page  46) 


HOLIDAY  TUNE  by  M.  C.  Whitney. 
Published  M.  Witmark  and  Son. 
Full  Set  $2.50. 

Slow  and  melodious.  Harmony 
should  be  of  interest  to  students  and 
audience. 


FESTIVAL  HOP  by  Art  Strauss.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  George  T.  Jones.  Pub¬ 
lished  Bourne.  Set  A  $4.00. 

Very  few  notes  in  1st  violin  above 
Srd  position.  Mostly  1st  position  for 
all  other  strings.  An  effective  nov¬ 
elty  clap  hands  number  of  Interme¬ 
diate  Grade.  Suitable  Jr.  High 
School.  (Now  on  records.) 

Mssic  for  Strlsg  Orefcesfre 

MUSIC  OF  THE  AMERICAS.*  Suites 
for  String  Orchestra.  By  G.  F. 
McKay.  Published  C.  C.  Birchard 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

*The  latest  publication  of  these 
suites  total  6  works.  The  first  Num¬ 
ber  1 - PORT  ROYAL  1861  is  a 

very  familiar  string  work.  We  will 
review  the  following  four  suites  or 
works  of  this  series; 

NUMBER  II— ROCKY  HARBOUR 
AND  SANDY  COVE.  (Newfoundland 
Suite.)  Score  and  Parts  $2.50.  Per¬ 
forming  time  6  minutes.  Four  move¬ 
ments.  Moderately  difficult.  1st  Vio¬ 
lin  includes  Sth  position,  2nd  Violin 
little  of  Srd  position.  Cello  uses  tenor 
clef  for  3  measures — Srd  position  for 
Bass.  Model  harmonizations  lend 
charm.  Very  refreshing. 

Number  III.  HALYARD  AND 
CAPSTAIN.  (Sea  Chanty  Suite.) 
Score  and  parts  $2.25.  Performing 
time  5  minutes.  3  movements.  1st 
Violin  Srd  position.  Cello  IV  posi- 
tidn.  Original  tunes  with  a  salty  air. 
Moderately  easy. 

Number  V.  BUFFALO  AND  CROW. 
(Oklahoma  Indian  Suite.)  Score  and 
parts  $2.50.  Performing  time  8  min¬ 
utes — 3  movements.  Developed  from 
authentic  L  di  m  material.  Violins 
and  Viola  1st  ''■osition.  Cello  II  posi¬ 
tion — Bass  II  Half  position.  With 
small  fry  enjoying  cowboys  and  In¬ 
dians  so  much,  this  should  help  corral 
them  to  string  orchestra.  Moderately 
easy. 

Number  VI.  FROM  THE  MAINE 
WOODS.  (Fdlk  Song  Suite.)  Score 
and  Parts  $2.50.  Performing  time 
7  minutes.  3  movements.  Except  for 
2  chords  in  last  movement.  Violins 
and  Viola  in  1st  position,  Cello  in 
IV  position.  Bass  III  position.  Mod¬ 
erately  easy.  The  students  will  all 
enjoy  these  Maine  songs. 


newest  improvement  in  CHIN  RESTS 

since  the  creation  of  the  Violin  >>> 


Mad*  to  fit  yowr  chin  parfnctly— 

Hugs  clot*  to  body— Cannot  dip 
—No  tcrowt  to  looton- Cannot  irri- 

toto  yoor  Modi- Will  not  crock  or  Gf  , 

warp  your  violin— Light,  yot,  strong 

and  compact— Simpio  to  attach— Mado  of  Plastic  and  Stainloss 
stool  for  lifo-timo  uso— 

$S  ooch  Postogo  propoM 

TfT  ««  ««  1  ^  M  Makar  af  fine  Violins 

V  3  ID  1  cl  n  so.  NORWALK.  CONN. 


Moooy  bock  Onorootoo 


KAPLAN  STRINGS 


KAPLAN  STRINGS  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
strings.  Improve  the  tone  of  your  instrument  by 
using  Kaplan  PRECISION  MADE  strings  for  violin, 
viola,  and  cello.  Buy  them  at  your  music  dealer  today. 


Dopt.  SM 
South  Norwalk, 


FRONTIER  SKETCHES  by  Francis 
J.  Pyle.  Published  Willis  Music 
Co.  Score  and  Parts  $2.25. 

A  Suite  for  String  Quartet,  or 
String  Orchestra.  1,  On  the  Thundra. 
2,  The  Long  Night.  3,  At  the  Trading 
Post.  These  are  attractive  1st  posi¬ 
tion  selections,  of  easy  intermediate 
pade.  String  Bass  III  position.  Has 
optional  violin  III  doubling  viola. 
Also  optional  piano. 

0  0  • 

SMALL  FRY  MELODIES  by  Maurice 
Stine.  Edifted  by  Merle  Isaac.  Pub¬ 
lished:  Carl  Fischer.  Score  $1.50. 
Parts  50c.  Piano  ad  lib  $1.00. 

By  using  advance  Violin  and  Viola 
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the  Lowest 
Priced 

WOOD 

Clarinet 
Built,  Sold, 
Guaranteed 
by 


^elmer 


Madeoffinest  Mozambique  grena- 
dilla  wood,  the  Barbier  embodies 
the  priceless  Selmer  acoustical 
principles  which  assure  superb 
tone  quality,  intonation  and  ac¬ 
tion.  If  you  want  a  wood  clarinet 
that  is  musically  and  mechanically 
correct,  a  trial  will  convince  you 
that  your  best  buy  is  Barbier!  See 
your  Selmer  dealer,  today  ...  or 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

j. - ^ 

H.A  A.  SELMER  INC.  I 

I  Oa^.H-IOl.ElklMirl,  liMltaiM  | 

I  PImm  t*nd  me  Fr«*  dascriptiv*  Ktarotur:  ' 

■  on  Ml*  Barbiar  Clarinat.  j 


Noma . . 

Addrau . . 

City . Zona. . .  .Sfola 


Tfca  klarekimg  CforlaaNsF 

The  gala  spectacles  of  the  band 
during  football  season  may  be  enter¬ 
taining  to  an  audience  but  to  the 
band  director  they  present  many 
problenLS.  As  far  as  the  clarinet  is 
concerned  these  problems  have  to  do 
with  reed,  instrument,  embouchure, 
and  mouthpiece  among  others. 
Marching  is  a  task  confronting  each 
instrumentalist;  the  question  who 
should  march  seems  also  to  be  com¬ 
mon. 

Let  us  take  the  last  point  first — 
who  should  march.  In  certain  schools, 
particularly  smaller  ones,  getti^  a 
fair  size  band  out  on  the  field  is  no 
mean  task.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
band  members  are  also  on  the  team 
or  act  as  cheerleaders.  Certainly  the 
smaller  secondary  school  band  direc¬ 
tor  has  problems  all  his  own.  C^ten, 
beginners  must  be  used  if  any  type 
of  formation  marching  Is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  With  a  beginner  certain  bad 
habits  in  embouchure  may  be  traced 
to  the  football  season.  It  would  be 
wiser,  and  this  applies  to  the  large 
as  well  as  the  small  schools,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  beginner  from  participating 
until  the  embouchure  is  firm  and 
flexible  enough  to  withstand  the 
march. 

Since  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
“first  year  marcher”  to  both  play  and 
march,  let  us  make  sure  that  the  two 
tasks  are  not  lumped  together  in  the 
beginning.  The  clarinetist  should 
practice  his  steps  et  al  separately 
from  his  playing.  Next,  marching 
practice  with  the  horn  in  the  mouth 
(but  not  playing)  should  take  place. 
Finally,  the  time  has  come  to  syn¬ 
chronize  the  step  with  the  tune.  To 
prepare  somewhat  ^or  the  football 
season  the  youngster  might  do  the 
^eater  part  of  his  practicing  stand¬ 
ing  up. 

For  outdoor  marching,  especially 
when  the  weather  is  quite  cool,  it  is 
advisable  that  a  metal  clarinet  be 
used.  The  first  thing  most  cold 
youngsters  do  after  participating  in 
a  show  is  to  run  for  the  closest  warm 
room.  The  sudden  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  comfortable  for  the 
youngsters  but  if  wood  clarinets  are 
being  used  in  this  case  the  sudden 
change  could  cause  much  damage. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature  ac¬ 
count  for  a  good  deal  of  the  “crack¬ 
le”  in  wood  clarinets.  If  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  then,  suggest  the  use  of  metal 
clarinets  for  marching  in  very  cool 
weather. 

Reed,  mouthpiece  and  embouchure 
must  be  considered  in  their  interre¬ 
lationships.  The  embouchure  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  reed  and  mouthpiece, 
the  reed  by  the  mouthpiece  and  em¬ 
bouchure,  etc.,  etc.  This  has  been 
stated  many  times  in  these  columns. 
What  needs  emphasis  here  is  that 


Sand  all  quattient  diract  to  David 
Kaplan,  Diracter  of  Mutic,  Raynoldt 
Community  High  Schooi,  Raynoidt. 
iilinolt. 
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PACIFIC  MUSIC  SUPPLY  CO. 
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EiONlTE  CLARINET 

Guoroaf  ••tf— 1 1 1 8.00 

Complete  toUh 
6-Piece  Plush-Lined  Case 
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thesf  relatic^ships  are  intensified  and 
strained  during  the  march.  For  this 
reason  perltaps  an  easier  blowing 
reed  will  Ife  needed  out  of  doors. 
Many  clarinet  players  employ  differ¬ 
ent  reeds  for  marching.  Suggest  to 
the  youngsters  that  they  do  not  over¬ 
blow;  they  will  never  outlast  a 
trumpet.  Overblowing,  biting,  and 
pinching  to  gain  volume  on  the  field 
are  damaging  to  the  embouchure. 

I  hope  I  am  not  giving  the  impres¬ 
sion.  what  with  metal  clarinets,  dif¬ 
ferent  reeds,  etc.,  that  marching  is 
or  need  be  unmusical.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  the  assimilation  of  all  the 
tasks  involved  plus  the  conditions 
under  which  these  tasks  will  occur 
and  then  the  determining  of  how 
these  tasks  will  be  best  performed 
that  WILL  make  for  better  marching 
clarinetists. 

Uferofare  oad  Mafarloft  for  Cforlaof 

TWENTY-THREE  EASY  ETUDES— 

by  Harry  Huffnagle.  Gomston, 

$1.00.  24  pp.  1948. 

Purpose:  supplementary  elemen¬ 
tary  material. 

Here  are  elementary  studies  printed 
in  big  notes  and  easy  to  read.  Each 
etude  bears  a  descriptive  title  such  as 
Lazy  Daisy  or  Whistler  Willie.  The 
first  etude.  First  Down,  is  in  a  march 
marcato  style.  Others  offer  practice 
in  phrasing  and  tonguing.  This  book 
might  be  used  as  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  youngster  needing  addi¬ 
tional  work.  Grade  1-2. 


COMPLETE  METHOD,  BOOK  TWO 

— by  Langenus.  Carl  Fischer,  $3.00. 

Purpose:  further  development  of 
clarinet  technique  through  an  inte¬ 
gration  of  studies  and  musical  duets. 

The  Langenus  works  are  a  must  in 
the  repertoire.  Like  book  one,  this 
volume  moves  a  bit  too  fast  for  the 
average  clarinetist.  As  supplementary 
Biaterial  or  material  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  students  the  book  has  great 
value.  The  first  eleven  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  trills,  turns,  mordents,  and 
grace  notes.  Throughout  there  are 
fine  duets  by  such  composers  as 
Klose,  Leclair,  and  Aubert.  These 
are  intersperse  among  the  technical 
studies.  There  is  a  wealth  of  good 
material  in  Langenus.  Grade  3-4. 


COMPLETE  METHOD,  THIRD  DI¬ 
VISION — by  Carl  Baerman.  Carl 
Fischer,  $2.00. 

Purpose:  grand  preparatory  exer¬ 
cises  in  technique  for  fundamentals. 

Many  clarinetists  feel  that  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  their  Bible.  All  the  needed 
scales  and  chords  are  herewith  in¬ 
cluded.  We  find  in  this  volume  scales 
in  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves  as  well 
as  diminished  chords  and  chords  of 
the  seventh.  The  book  can  be  begun 
in  the  post-intermediate  stage  and 
used  steadily  into  the  professional 
phase  where  it  is  then  used  as  both 
consultant  and  reviewer.  Grade  4-5 
(highly  recommended). 

New  Maslc  Reviews 

DITSON  TREASURY  OF  CLARINET 
SOLOS — original  solos  and  tran¬ 
scriptions  by  John  Geanacos.  Dit- 
son,  $1.75.  1951. 

In  this  collection  of  solos  with 
piano  accompaniment,  Mr.  Geanacos 
has  included  some  of  music’s  most 
beautiful  melodies.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  numbers  included,  four  are 
originals  by  Mr.  Geanacos,  eighteen 


•  See  how  easy 
it  is  to  play  a  Pedler  in  tune 
.  ..yes, even  for  a  beginner! 
lietter  yet,  listen  to  a  whole 
section  playing  Pedlers. 
Then  you’ll_  understand 
why  so  many' bandmasters 
recommend  Custombuilt 
Pedler... the  clarinet  with 
accurate  intonation! 

THE  PEDIER  COMPANY 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Fine  woodwinds  exclusively  for 

THINK  AMERICAN  BUY  AMERI 
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save  money 

Buy 


world's  finest  reed 

NOW 

at  low  popular  price! 


Masterpiece  Reeds,  acclaimed 
"worid's  finest"  by  ieading  musicians 
everywhere,  are  made  by  skilled 
craft^en,  in  our  modem  New  York 
factory,  from  the  finest  imported 
French  cane. 

AAasterpiece  Reeds  outlast  and  out¬ 
play  any  reed  you  have  ever  used. 
Take  advantage  of  the  new  low  price 
and  prove  to  yourself  ...WITH  A  MAS¬ 
TERPIECE  YOU  WILL  PLAY  BEHERI 


Made  excfusivefy  in  the  NEW  PROFESSIONAL  CUT 

StMnftllt: 


Save  money  I  buy  a 

REED-O-METER 


REEO-O-MCTCR 


rNO  MORE  GUESSING 
ON  REED  STRENGTHS! 

Tests  the  reed  you  buy  and  always 
INSURES  getting  your  correct  re^ 
strength.  Gives  instant,  constant,  accu¬ 
rate  reading.  Ten  year  written  guar¬ 
antee.  Reed-O-Meter  is  standard 
equipment  for  all  discriminating  reed 
men. 
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being  transcriptions,  the  other  the 
Adagio  from  the  Spohr  First  Clarinet 
Concerto. 

The  transcriptions  vary  in  difficulty 
from  Grade  2-5.  The  Berceuse 
(Godard),  Walther’s  Prize  Song 
(Wagner),  Valse  Brillante  (Cht^in), 
and  Barcarolle  (Tschaikowsky)  are 
slow  moving  offering  opportunities 
for  expression  and  interpretation. 
The  Cavatina  from  Semiramide  (Ros¬ 
sini),  and  Strauss’  Pei^tual  Motion 
features  fast  finger  action.  St.  Saens’ 

;  Bacchanale  and  Gabriel-Marie’s 
'  Serenade  ask  for  articulate  tongues. 

'  Other  composers  represented  are: 

;  Beethoven,  Bach,  Gounod,  Leonca- 
I  vallo,  Rameau,  Rimski-Korsakov,  and 
.  Donizetti. 

I  Spohr’s  four  concertos  are  quite 
I  demanding.  The  Adagio  to  the  Third 
I  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  in- 
I  terpretive  playing;  needed  here  is 
I  endurance. 

Mr.  Geanacos’  four  numbers  are 
'  interesting.  Moods,  in  waltz  time, 
begins  with  a  clarinet  cadenza.  The 
melodic  secticm  is  soon  followed  by 
:  arpeggio  elaboration  behind  the  piano 
i  melody.  (Grade  4.)  Puck  is  a  scherzo 
;  and  begins  with  a  clarinet  cadenza. 

;  Like  Moods  and  the  other  two.  Puck 
is  a  short  one  page  solo.  A  middle 
section  contains  some  fast  tonguing. 
(Grade  4.)  Euterpe  (Grade  3-4)  is 
'  a  perpetual  motion  type  in  12/8. 
Go^  finger  practice  here,  little 
tonguing,  and  not  much  difficulty. 
The  Val^  Elegante  (3-4)  is  not  too 
technical  and  offers  opportunities  for 
musical  expression. 

I  The  collection  is  a  valuable  one. 

I  Fot  sheer  recreation  and  fun  the 
!  volume  is  interesting.  The  transcrip- 
!  tions  will  offer  encore  and  incidental 
recital  material — this,  sorely  needed 
material. 

•  •  • 

;  FIVE  PIECES  FOR  CLARINET  AND  , 
BASSOON  — by  Homer  Keller. 

\  AMP,  $1.50.  1951. 

This  publication  of  Associated 
I  Music  Publishers  Inc.  is  another  in 
1  the  series  of  woodwind  material  to 
I  be  reviewed  in  this  column.  The  lit¬ 
erature  for  clarinet  and  bassoon  duet 
is  not  as  plentiful  as  it  should  be  The 
famous  Beethoven  duets  and  several 
others  are  now  joined  by  Heller’s 
Pieces.  Let  us  hope  that  the  litera¬ 
ture  for  this  medium  will  increase. 
The  Five  Pieces  are  dedicated  to 
Clark  Brody  and  Norman  Herzberg, 
prominent  woodwinders. 

The  first  movement.  Off  in  a  Cloud 
of  Dust  (Moderato),  is  in  an  imi¬ 
tative  style.  The  subject,  stated  first 
by  the  clarinet,  is  answered  by  the 
I  bassoon;  the  imitation  continues 
I  throughout.  Scalewise  passages  and 
I  little  tonguing  make  the  movement 
j  not  too  difficult.  In  the  Lullaby,  an 
Andante,  the  clarinet  in  easy  six¬ 
teenths  accompanies  the  melody  in 
the  bassoon.  The  Invention  (6/8) 
follows  in  its  imitative  style  with 
both  instruments  getting  their  due 
of  finger  technique.  Night  Ravens  is 
an  Andante  (4/8,  2/8,  3/8,  etc.).  Par¬ 
ticular  nuances  are  called  for  here. 
The  Finale  is  a  spirited  Allegro  in 
eighths. 

The  Five  Pieces  are  contemporary 
in  outlook.  On  the  whole  they  are 
not  extremely  technical.  They  are 
I  fun  to  play,  make  for  good  recital 
I  literature,  and  are  educatimal.  A 
I  very  good  set  of  high  school  players 
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"You  never  saw 
such  an  expression 
on  a  man's  face 
in  all  your  life!" 


could  tackle  this  interesting  work. 
Grade  5. 

Naggeft  •#  Newt 

From  time  to  time  this  column  will 
list  the  woodwind  recitals  around  the 
land.  Here  is  one  givm  at  Oberlin 
last  January.  Oberlin  Cwiservatory 
of  Music,  Faculty  Woodwind  Quintet, 
Robert  Willoughby,  flute;  Robert 
Zupnik,  oboe;  George  Wain,  clarinet; 
Martin  Morris  French  horn;  David 
ran  Hoesen,  bassoon.  They  per¬ 
formed:  Quintet  in  Eb,  op.  88 — 
Reicha;  Quintet,  op.  81— Onslow; 
Kleine  Kammer  Musik — Fussel. 
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The  String 
Clearing  House 

(Starts  on  Page  40) 

rately  from  Viola,  Cello  and  Bass. 
New  terms  and  symbols  are  defined 
as  introduced.  Violin  and  Viola  play 
in  1st  position.  Cello  has  extmsion 
above  1st  position,  Bass  to  III.  All 
have  visual  fingering  charts. 


*His  horn  hod  more  snop, 
more  power,  more  tone-color, 
end  0  livelier  response  then 
he'd  ever  jotten... 
the  very  first  time  he 
tried  one  of  my  reeds! 
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FIDDLING  BY  THE  NUMBERS. 

Samuel  Barbakoff.  Ed.  by  Merle 

Isaac.  Published  Carl  Fischer. 

$1.25. 

An  elementary  book  with  material 
for  rote  teaching  of  the  violin.  A 
fine  educational  approach  to  violin 
teaching  for  the  young.  For  the  1st 
lesson,  the  violin  is  held  in  banjo 
position  and  the  melody  is  plucked 
with  the  right  thumb.  Notes  are  not 
to  be  used  until  much  later.  This 
should  supply  a  long  awaited  need. 


My  friend,  who  runs  a  music  store 
here  in  Hollywood,  was  tickled  pink. 
Seems  that  one  of  his  customers,  a 
sax  star  with  one  of  the  well-known 
bands  out  here  on  the  coast,  had  been 
complaining  about  not  being  able  to 
find  a  good  reed  any  more.  Finally, 
one  day  my  friend  persuaded  him  to 
try  one  of  my  Roy  J.  Maier  SIGNA¬ 
TURE  Reeds.  Well,  sir,  you’d  have 
thought  someone  had  willed  him  a 
million  dollars,  he  was  so  pleased  with 
it!  He  came  back,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear,  to  tell  my  friend  about  it. 
Claimed  his  sax  had  a  livelier  tone  and 
a  snappier  response  from  the  first 
moment  he  slipped  one  on  his  mouth¬ 
piece.  Of  course,  he  doesn’t  know  why 
my  SIGNATURE  reeds  are  better . . . 
he  just  knows  th^y  aret  Actually,  the 
difference  is  in  the  fine,  selected  cane 
1  use — and  the  special  way  I  cut  them 
. . .  ever  so  gently ...  so  that  the  virgin 
vitality  and  flexibility  of  the  cane  isn’t 
squeezed  out .  .  .  but  remains  to  give 
you  more  power,  ideal  tone  color  and 
live,  snappy  response.” 


THE  ANGUS  APPROACH  TO  VIO¬ 
LIN  PLAYING  by  Walter  Angus. 
Published  Carl  Fischer.  $1.25. 

This  is  a  third  position  approach 
to  beginning  violin.  Class  approach 
for  4  to  6  grades  can  be  used  in 
upper  grades.  Can  also  be  used  to 
introduce  the  3rd  position.  This  uses 
the  C  Major  approach.  Large  notes 
are  used. 

Easeable 

FOUR  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES. 
W.  A.  Mozart  Kochel  404a.  (For 
Violin,  Viola,  and  Cello.)  Published 
G.  Schirmer.  $1.50. 

These  preludes  were  composed  by 
Mozart;  the  fugues  are  his  arrange¬ 
ments  of  three  Fugues  from  Vol.  I, 
No.  8  and  Vol.  II,  No.  13  and  No.  14 
of  J.  S.  Bach’s  “Well  Tempered 
Clavier”  and  a  fugue  by  W.  F.  Bach. 
Technically  not  difficult.  Students 
wlil  enjoy  these  welcome  additions  to 
string  literature. 


YOUU  lika ’m,  tool 

Buy  'em  ...  try  'em! 
You'll  like  the  way 
they  supercharge 
your  hortt,  toot  Ask 
for  Roy  J.  Maier 
I  SIGNATURE  Reeds 
at  your  music  dealer 
NOW! 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  BUMBLE¬ 
BEE.  N.  Rimsky  Korsakoff.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  2  Violins  and  Violins 
and  Piano  by  Samuel  Applebaum. 
Published  Carl  Fischer.  $1.00. 

An  excellent,  edited  edition  of  this 
well  known  composition.  Up  to  5th 
position  for  both  Violins. 


-  REEDf 

•  STIIN6THS-1,  m,  2, 2%,  3, 3V4, 4  mmI  S 
ClariMt— Ah*  Sax— Tmmt  Sax 
OfiMbirfwl  IhrowffA  A4usic  Stores  by 
NatAaSIlMiRINCa  •  f  UN  ART,  I N  Dl  AN  A 


44  VIOLIN  DUETS— Bela  Bartok—2 
Volumes.  Boosey  and  Hawks.  $1.25 
each  volume. 

Volume  I  is  very  easy.  Volume  II 
moderately  difficult.  Nothing  above 
the  1st  position.  These  were  reviewed 
in  answer  to  those  who  have  re¬ 
quested  easy  contemporary  music  for 
strings.  Excellent  material. 

(Next  Page  please) 
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SIX  SOS  AT  AS  FOR  VIOLIS  SOLO. 
Opus  27,  Eugene  Ysaye.  Published 
G.  Schirmer.  $4.00, 

Schirmer  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
publishing  these  wonderful  composi¬ 
tions,  of  the  great  violinist.  Artist 
Grade. 


jt  The  man  with  a  Martin  has 
^  this  important  advantage  ...his 
lone  carries.  It's  a  full-bodied, 
third  dimensional  tone  that 
cuts  through,  even  with  brasses 
wide  open !  A  full,  resonant  tone 
when  throttled  down  to  a 
whisper,  too.  The  secret  of  this 


SOLO  VIOLIN  MUSIC  OF  THE 
EARLIEST  PERIOD  —  tvith  ptano 
accompaniment.  Compiled  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Efrem  Zimbalist  for  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  Series. 
Published  Theodore  Presser.  $3.7S. 
A  wonderful  collection  of  Violin 
solos  for  student  and  soloist  A  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  our  early  literature. 
All  can  be  used  in  1st  group  at  re¬ 
citals.  Excellent  for  study  of  style. 
Includes  the  1st  compositimi  ever 
written  for  Solo  Violin  with  figured 
bass,  and  the  first  piece  for  violin 
alone.  Should  be  in  every  violinist’s 
library. 

SONATA  IN  A— Opus  1  No.  I  by 
Francesco  Geminiani  (1687-1762). 
Violin  and  Piano.  Published  by  G. 
Schirmer.  $1.00. 

Moderately  difficult,  fine  editicm 
by  Adolfo  Betti.  Another  welcome 
addition  to  early  violin  literature. 


controllable 

power 


is  in  the  acoustical  design 
^  of  the  instrument  itself. 

Also  in  the  uniform 
body  temper ...  no 
hard  or  soft  spots,  nc 
thick  or  thin 
sections  to  dull  tone  and 
make  registers  uneven.  See 
for  yourself  why  Martin  is 
the  favorite  of  top  stars 
like  these . . . 


As  we  are  preparing  this  column, 
additional  and  interesting  works  fw 
Violin,  Viola  and  Cello  Solos  have 
arrived  and  it  is  our  plan  to  cover 
these  solos  in  the  November  issue. 
See  you  then. 


AH  Western  Band  Review 
Set  For  November  29th 

{Starts  on  Page  2S) 

looked  forward  to  each  year  by  par¬ 
ticipants  as  well  as  the  500,000  spec¬ 
tators  who  annually  view  the  West 
Coast’s  outstanding  musical  extrava¬ 
ganza. 

Two  years  ago,  prior  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  on  participation,  saw  99  entries, 
among  these,  the  finest  musical  or- 
ganizaticms  in  the  West. 

Last  year  in  the  11th  Annual  Re¬ 
view  81  units  were  entered.  This 
year,  with  a  stress  on  hifdier  qualtiy, 
entries  will  be  limited  to  but  75  top 
bands,  with  first  consideration  being 
given  to  out-of-state  organizations. 

Present  plans  include  a  feature  in¬ 
stituted  for  the  first  time,  a  field 
contest.  The  thought  of  the  sponsors 
is  that  the  bands  will  appreciate  the 
additional  judging  and  detailed  com¬ 
ment  that  are  not  possible  in  the 
parade.  Two  sets  of  trophies  will  be 
awarded;  one  set  for  those  winning 
field  competition  and  another  for  the 
Marching  Review. 

The  12th  Review  will  be  limited 
to  bands  with  their  associated  units, 
including  such  as  pom-pom,  drill  or 
majorette  corps  of  the  high  school 
level  and  above.  Competition  will  in¬ 
clude  12  separate  divisions;  3  high 
school  classes,  college,  junior  college, 
.sponsored  junior,  adult  and  service 
bands,  also  drum  major,  drum  ma¬ 
jorette  and  majorette  team  competi¬ 
tion. 

Any  inquiries  regarding  this,  the 
12th  Annual  AU-Westem  Band  Re¬ 
view  should  be  addressed  to  Jinunie 
James,  Executive  Director,  12th  All- 
Western  Band  Review,  Municipal 
Auditorium,  Long  Beach  2,  California. 


FIEDDY  MARTIN 


AITO,  TENOR  AND  A  NEW  BARITONE 


Sss  gour  dealtr  or  writ*  - 

tfUTIN  BAND  INSTRIWENT  CO. 
ELKNAIT,  INDIANA 


BOOMY  RICHMAN 


lES  ROBINSON 
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Meet  Your  World's 
Junior  Champion 


Two  Bettoney  models 
for  the  student 
or  professional  in 
ne^  of  a  clarinet 
built  to  “take  it” 
and  priced  within 
the  reach  of  all. 


☆ 

☆  ☆ 

THREE  STAR 

EBONITE 

MODEL 


it 

it  it 

THREE  STAR 

MHAL 

MODEL 


TrNer  litonation! 
Snoathir  Action! 
Easier  Blowing! 

Y«$— playing  qualities  su¬ 
perior  to  most  clarinets, 
RESAIBIESS  OF  POICEI 


By  the  makers  of  the  world 
famous  H.  Bettoney  Profes¬ 
sional  Model  Clarinets,  Flutes 
and  Piccolos. 


TRYING  a  Cuudy-Belloney  at 
your  dealer  beats  reading  about  it 
—  but  if  you  prefer,  write  for  free 
literature  today. 


Keys  made 
of  finest 
Nickel 
Silver 


DEPARTMENT  6 


Cundy- 

BEITONEY 

HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON  36,  MASS. 


AJNUICA'S  PINIST 
WOODWINDS  SINCE  1SSSI 


(Starts  on  Page  26)  j 

feeling  his  twirling,  grace,  and  show- 
'  manship.  The  new  Champion  spends 
'  six  hours  a  day  practicing.  He  goes 
through  his  routine  until  it  is  letter 
'  perfect.  He  won’t  add  a  new  trick 
'  until  he  has  it  mastered.  Dropped 
batons  cost  points  and  Benny  wants 
none  of  dial. 

Asked,  why  twirl  a  baton?  Be- 
I  sides  being  loads  of  fun,  Benny  finds 
;  it  has  helped  him  both  mentally  and 
physically.  His  weight  has  jumped 
from  a  low  of  89  to  a  more  normal 
i  110  and  he  is  still  gaining.  Like  | 
I  many  youths  over  the  country,  Benny 
spends  a  few  weeks  each  summer  I 
at  a  twirling  camp.  j 

A  student  at  Linden-McKinley  ; 

I  School,  Benny  previously  had  won  | 

!  many  honors  in  baton-twirling  com-  1 
'  petition  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  | 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  The  | 
I  World’s  Champ  is  looking  forward  | 
I  to  graduation  day  at  which  time  he  | 
'  hopes  to  continue  his  education  by  j 
receiving  a  lucrative  college  scholar-  | 
ship  for  his  talents.  Benny  is  a  cer-  i 
I  tided  drum  major  and  member  of  ' 
!  the  I.B.T.F.  From  all  indications  you  j 
will  be  seeing  and  hearing  a  lot  of  | 
Benny  Schirtzinger  in  the  future.  | 
j  Benny  is  now  hard  at  work  plan-  | 
I  ning  for  the  1953  World’s  Baton  | 
'  Twirling  Championships.  I 

'  Twirlers  wishing  to  enter  the  1953  | 
World’s  Baton  Championship  or  the 
World’s  Most  Beautiful  Majorette 
Contest  should  write  to  Mr.  Eddie 
Sacks,  General  Chairman,  Official 
!  World’s  Baton  Championship,  P.O. 
Box  608,  Johnstown,  Penna. 


The  Twirling 

I  Workshop  i 

(Starts  on  Page  26) 

maybe  what  is  more  important),  how 
they  respond  to  different  situations. 
You  have  a  chance  to  contribute  in 
composing  a  routine,  for  in  group 
work  no  one  person  should  shoulder 
all  the  burden. 

Everyone  enjoys  a  fine  violin  or 
cello  solo,  but  we  also  enjoy  and  re- 
'  spect  a  performance  of  a  fifty  piece 
^  orchestra. 

I  Thus,  I  believe  that  corp  twirling 
I  should  be  definitely  encouraged. 

Not  to  reiterate  but  to  re-empha- 
size,  we  encourage  and  invite  you  to 
I  participate  in  this  column  by  sending 
'  in  your  opinions  and  questions. 

(^estions:  What  are  your  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  above  questions?  How 
should  a  twirling  student  help  him- 
I  self  and  his  teacher?  Should  you  lim- 
;  it  yourself  to  the  twirling  of  one  i 
!  baton?  { 

'  The  answers  and  responses  to  these  ; 
I  questions  by  readers  of  The  SCHOOL  j 
I  MUSICIAN  will  be  answered  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  Twirling 
Workshop. - 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


MADE  IN  FRANCE 

CLARINET  OUTFIT 


No.  300— Ebenito  . $  99.00 

No.  302— Gronodilki  wood  ..  110.00 


'  I 

CoudUt 

MADE  IN  FRANCE 

CLARINET  OUTFIT 

No.  400— Gronodillo  wood,  pornio* 
forgod  koyt,  porma^M  conttruclion, 
$155.00 

MABTIN 


^  MADE  IN  FRANCE 

CLARINET  OUTFIT 

No.  1— Swporb  ortbt  qudIHy,  still  at 
lowost  prlM  of  oil  first  lino  clorinots. 
Finest  natural  Gronodillo,  with 
pormo-forgod  koys  and  pormo-post 
construction.  $199  JO 

'All  pricot  Intlods  toss  and  tsdsrol  Tax. 

I  Martin  Froros  alto  and  bou  I 
darinots,  oboo  and  English  | 
horn  also  ovailoblo.  Writo  for  I 
illustrotod  Utoraturo  today.  | 


Sole  Diktrtbutorb 

Bue^eleisenfi 

Jacobson. /r;f. 

6-7-9  Union  Sc^uare.New  Yorli  3,  N  Y 
CotHida  720  Boihuti*  S?  Toronto  4  O''* 


SOLO  ONLY  THRU  AUTHORIZED  DEALERS 
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YOUR  BAND 

ON 

POST  CARD 


*We  can  take  your  8"xl0"  glossy  print  band, 
orchestra,  or  chorus  picture  and  reproduce 
it  on  regular  post  ca^s. 

*  Wonderful  fund  raiser  or  for  souvenirs. 

*  Mail  photo  between  heavy  cardboard. 

*25%  down  payment  required. 

RATESI  lachKics  Making 

100  cords  . $10.00 

200  cords  .  10.00 

$00  cords  .  3S.00 

1,000  cords  . 45.00 

Special  Rates  on  orders  of  5,000  or  more. 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


I  have  received  several  letters  re¬ 
questing  that  a  basic  library  of  music 
recordings  be  sent  to  them.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  give  a  basic  list  in  this 
column,  if  enough  interest  is  shown. 
The  expense  of  mimeographing  and 
sending  lists  is  prohibitive  at  the 
present  time.  Those  interested  in  a 
list  of  this  type,  whether  for  school 
or  private  library,  please  let  me 
know. 


Send  all  qucitiont  direct  to  Robert  F. 
Freeland,  Helix  High  School,  La 
Meu,  California. 


conducted  by  Anatole  Fistoulari.  Two 
12"  discs  in  album.  London  LL  565/6 
$11.90.  (Long-Playing). 

This  is  one  of  the  few  complete  re¬ 
cordings  of  this  famous  ballet.  It  is 
beautifully  performed  and  the  repro¬ 
duction  is  of  the  finest.  Highly 
recommended. 


Reprints  of  your  regular  8"xl0''  photograph. 

50  . $12.50 

100  .  24.00 

500  . 100.00 

Write  to 

MUSI-PHOTO  SHOP 

■oi  17.  c/o  The  School  Moiiciaa 
2$  E.  Joefcsoe  Rlvd.,  Chicago  4,  HHooh 


The  “World’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Re¬ 
corded  Music’’  by  Francis  F.  Clough 
and  G.  J.  Cuming  has  just  been 
printed  by  Sidgwick  and  Jackson, 
Ltd.,  London,  England.  Price  $17.50. 

The  compilers  have  attempted  to 
include  every  record  of  permanent 
music  issued  throughout  the  world 
since  the  advent  of  electrical  record¬ 
ing  until  June  1951.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  please 
write  to  me  for  the  American  outlet. 


Mozart:  Quintet  in  A  for  Clarinet 
and  Strings,  K.  581. 

Decca:  Reginald  Kell,  clarinet, 
and  the  Fine  Arts  Quartet.  D-Dl- 
9600.  $5.85. 

Westminster:  Leopold  Wlach,  &  the 
Vienna  Konzerthaus  Quartet.  WL 
5112.  $5.95. 

London:  Antoine  de  Bavier  and  the 
New  Italian  Quartet.  LL  573.  $5.95. 

Columbia:  Benny  Goodman  and  the 
American  Quartet.  C-ML  4438. 

Four  new  recordings  on  long  play 
of  the  ever  popular  Mozart  Quintet. 
I  recommend  the  Benny  Goodman 
recording  as  a  first  purchase,  second 
choice  the  Decca  recording  by  Regi¬ 
nald  Kell. 


We  can't  Print 
YOUR  Band's  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It 


Tchaikovsky:  The  Swan  Lake,  Op. 
20.  The  London  Symphony  Orchestra 


Faure:  Requiem.  (Sung  in  Latin). 
Suzanne  Dupont,  soprano;  M.  Didiet, 
baritone;  Edouard  Commette,  organ; 
with  Les  Chanteurs  de  Lyon  and 
conducted  by  E.  Bourmauck.  One 
12"  disc.  Columbia  ML-4529.  $5.34. 

Faure:  Requiem.  (Sung  in  Latin). 
Nadine  Sautereau,  soprano;  Bernard 
Demigny,  baritone;  Giuseppe  Engh- 
lert,  organ;  with  the  Paris  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra  and  Chorus  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rene  Leibowitz.  One  12" 
disc.  Oceanic  26.  $5.95. 

This  great  work  is  now  on  long 
play  discs.  The  Columbia  is  a  re¬ 
issue  of  ins  78  rpm  recording  on 
long  play.  The  Oceanic  is  a  new  re¬ 
cording.  Both  recordings  are  good. 
Chanteurs  de  Lyon  needs  little  com¬ 
ment — it  is  a  beautiful  job,  one  that 
wears  well  and  pursues  its  unruffled 
course  in  a  tranquil  and  sedate  man¬ 
ner.  The  soloists  are  adequate  in 
both  recordings.  The  Columbia  disc 
supplies  excellent  notes  and  text. 


Brahms:  Trio  in  E  flat  major.  Op. 
40  for  Horn,  Violin  and  Piano.  Franz 
Hoch,  horn;  Walter  Barylli,  violin; 
Franz  Holetschek,  piano.  Trio  in  A 
minor.  Op.  114  for  Clarinet,  Cello 
and  Piano.  Leopold  Wlach,  clarinet, 
Franz  Kwarda,  cello  and  Franz  Ho¬ 
letschek,  piano.  One  12"  LP  record. 
Westminster  WL5146,  $5.95. 

Two  most  interesting  Brahms 
chamber  works,  played  with  feeling 
and  technical  assurance  by  a  group 
of  Viennese  musicians.  The  record¬ 
ing  is  technically  excellent.  This  is 
the  first  long  playing  disc  made  of 
these  two  worlu.  The  Horn  TYio  is 
truly  outstanding. 


Forfoefion  it  no  friflo  buf  friliot  moko  porfoefion  —  finiihing  feucfioi  by  Mr  G.  Fruofor 


the  POWER  behind  the  superior  PERFORMANCE 
of  PRUEFER  .  .  .  The  American  Clarinet 


Time  Tested  and  confirmed  by  player  acceptance  everywhere 

writ*  for  lotMt  catalog 

G.  PRUEFER  MFG.  CO.*  185  UNION  AVE.*  PROV.,  R.  I, 
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Mozart:  Sinfonia  Concertante  in  E 
flat,  K:364.  Reinhold  Barchet,  violin; 
and  Heinz  Kirchner,  viola;  with  the 
Pro  Mxisica  Orchestra  (Stuttgart) 
conducted  by  Wilhelm  Seegelken. 
One  side,  and  Mozart:  Sinfonia  Con¬ 
certante  in  E  flat,  K.  297.  Fritz 
Fischer,  oboe;  Ernst  Flackus,  clari¬ 
net;  Gerhard  Gormer,  horn;  Hugo 
Gehring,  bassoon;  with  the  Pro  Mu- 
sica  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Rolf 
Reinhart.  One  12"  disc.  Vox  PL  7320. 
$5.95.  LP. 

Most  all  music  departments  will  be 
pleased  to  find  the  two  famous  Mo¬ 
zart  works  on  one  long  play  disc. 
Although  not  as  good  as  some  earlier 
78  rpm  recordings,  it  is  the  best  on 
long  play,  and  valuable,  both  being 
on  one  disc.  Highly  recommended. 


MOUTHPIECE 

FOR 

SAXOPHONES 


Debussy:  Children’s  Comer  Suite 
and  Suite  Bergamasque.  Walter  Gie- 
seking,  piano.  One  12"  LP  record, 
Columbia  ML4S39.  $5.45. 

This  is  a  veritable  treasure  for  the 
Debussy  and  Gieseking  enthusiasts, 
for  the  sound  is  very  realistic,  and 
the  pianist  is  in  excellent  form.  High¬ 
ly  recommended. 

*  *  * 

Mozart:  Concerto  in  A  major,  K 
622,  for  Clarinet  and  Orchestra  and 
Haydn:  Symphony  No.  61  in  D  ma¬ 
jor.  Louis  Cahuzac,  clarinet  (in  the 
Mozart  number)  and  Chamber  Or¬ 
chestra  of  Danish  State  Radio  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mogens  Woldike.  One  12" 
LP  disc,  Haydn-Society  HSL-1047, 
$5.95. 

The  clarinet  virtuoso,  Louis  Cahu¬ 
zac,  gives  us  a  stirring  interpretation 
of  the  familiar,  yet  always  welcome. 
Clarinet  Concerto  of  Mozart.  The  re¬ 
cording  is  well-balanced  and  clean. 
The  Haydn  Symphony  on  the  reverse 
side  is  most  delightful  and  will  be 
most  useful  in  the  general  music 
tlass.  Highly  recommended. 


WITH  THE 

11^2^^^'^MAGIC  CHAMBER^^ 

No  other  saxophone  mouth- 
piece  like  it!  Unique  in  design, 
inside  and  out,  the  Comet  "modern 
*^tone”  secret  lies  in  its  "Magic  Chamber" 
—  the  long,  narrow  throat  engineered  to 
produce  that  compaa,  vibrant  tone  with  just 
the  right  amount  of  edge.  Has  extra -long 
bore,  too,  for  wide  tuning  latitude. 

“PARALLEL  EMBOUCHURE”  MAKES  DOUBLING  EASY 

For  those  who  "double” —  the  Comet  is  a  sensation! 
Now  a  change  of  embouchure  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  as  Comet  mouthpiece  lays  and  tip  openings 
are  perfeedy  matched.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
today  for  complete  information. 

C.  G.  CONN  LTD.  ^ 

Actetiorj  and  Service  Division 

ELKHART.  INDIANA  •  D«pt.l041 


AVAILABLE 
FOR  ALTO,  TENOR 
AND  BARITONE 

AvaiUble  in  six  mod¬ 
ern  lays  to  suit  every 
musician's  taste ...  in  a 
choice  of  amber,  black 
or  white!  See  your 
dealer  today. 


Mtutc  of  the  Liturgy  in  English 
(According  to  the  use  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church).  One  12"  LP  Columbia 
record.  ML  4528.  $5.45. 

The  first  set  (plain  songs,  Kyrie, 
Christmas  Creed,  Agnus  Dei  etc.  are 
sung  by  the  Students  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York, 
conducted  by  Ray  F.  Brown,  with 
Andrew  Tietjen,  organ. 

The  second  set  is  sung  by  a  Mixed 
Choir  directed  by  Harold  W.  Gilbert 
with  Andrew  Tietjen,  organ.  Very 
few  examples  of  the  traditional  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  Anglican  Church  are  cur¬ 
rently  available  so  this  beautifully 
recorded  selection  should  have  wide 
appeal. 

*  *  * 

Marches.  Vienna  Police  Band  con¬ 
ducted  by  Ignar  Neusser.  One  10" 
LP  record.  London  disc  LB561.  $3.95. 

A  very  interesting  recording  of 
nine  German  marches.  Deutschmeis- 
ter  —  Regimentsmarch;  Radetsky 
March;  Egerlander  Marsch;  Flieger- 
marsch;  Schonfeld  March;  Kaiser- 
jager-March;  Hoch  und  Deutschmeis- 
ter;  Mit  Klingendem  Spiel. 

«  *  « 

English  Songs  and  Folksongs. 
Kathleen  Ferrier  (contralto)  &  Phyl¬ 
lis  Spurr,  piano.  One  10"  disc.  Lon¬ 
don  long-playing  record.  LS538. 
$4.95. 

Most  of  the  selections  will  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  listener.  There  are  two 
songs  written  by  Roger  Quilter  and 
the  rest  are  settings  of  traditional 


Critics  say  they’re  excep¬ 
tional  ...  a  real  inspiration 
to  students,  and  a  "must” 
for  collectors  of  modern 
band  music.  It’s  Leonard 
B.  Smith,  America's  pre¬ 
mier  cornet  soloist,  at  his 
best,  with  accompaniment 
of  his  own  band.  Order 
both  double-side  records 
today! 


J  MAIL  TO  BANDLAND,  INC. 

\.  [  I  .407  FOX  BIDG.,  DEPT.  3-S,  DETROIT  1,  MICH. 
Pitot*  tend  Ih*  following  records: 

78  r.p.m.  4S  r.p.m. 

Hoil,  Detroit  m  m  $1.50 

- Ecttosy  L — I  l_J  postpaid  $ _ 

Bell*  Isle  I — I  I — I  $1.50 

- Willow  Echoes  1—1  I — I  postpaid  $ _ 

□  Money  order  □  Check '  Total 

enclosed  enclosed 


willow  ECHOES 
BEllE  ISIE  MARCH 


ECSTASY 

HAIl,  DETROIT  MARCH 


enclosed  $. 
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quainted  with  it,  having  been  brought 
up  viii  the  symbol  route.  The  Man¬ 
dolin.  on  exact  replica  of  the  violin, 
has  some  very  fine  literature,  but  few 
players  seem  to  get  serious  enough  to 
consider  it,  let  alone  respect  it,  or 
attempt  to  play  it.  We  have  some  very 
fine  Artists  today  who  can  take  difll- 
cult  violin  pieces  and  successfully  in¬ 
troduce  them  as  mandolin  solos. 

But  the  lack  of  music  written  for 
the  frets  should  not  daunt  the  School 
Music  Supervisor  or  Director,  for 
music  (being  universal),  parts  may  be 
had  for  the  various  voices,  be  they 
human,  string,  brass,  woodwind  or 
fretted. 

Simple  To  Score 

For  example,  we  have  four  Spanish 
Guitar  players  who  read  fairly  good. 
Take  a  simple  quartet  from  a  hymn 
book,  or  text  book  of  any  kind,  re¬ 
write  everything  an  octave  higher, 
all  in  the  treble  clef,  with  no  note 
below  an  E,  fourth  space  below  the 
staff.  For  any  other  mstruments,  or 
combinations,  the  same  can  be  done, 
or  only  raise  the  bass  clef  parts  to 
treble.  The  School  Director  has  am¬ 
ple  imagination  to  make  a  successful 
group  from  Just  such  experimenting. 
If  additional  players  of  ukuleles  or 
symbol  readers  on  any  of  the  frets  are 


available,  write  out  a  part  showing 
rhythmic  beats,  with  chord  symbols 
above.  To  the  group  can  thus  be 
added  up  to  thirty  or  more  players, 
regardless  of  the  instruments  played. 

As  the  group  progresses  from  ele¬ 
mentary  melodies  and  arrangements, 
with  parts  given  to  those  capable,  the 
director  can  introduce  the  baton  tech¬ 
nique  and  direct  the  music,  taking 
liberties  with  retards,  pauses,  holds, 
etc.  Depending  on  the  interest,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  progress  of  the  players 
in  a  given  group,  better  and  more 
interesting  music  can  be  arranged  for 
as  they  progress,  and  eventually,  some 
very  pleasing  and  surprising  results 
will  be  attained. 

Also,  the  Band  Director  interested- 
in  frets,  can  take  any  quartet  for 
brass  or  woodwind,  raise  bass  parts  to 
treble,  and  give  these  to  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  fret  players  for  a  start. 

As  the  groups  progresses  to  a  pro¬ 
ficient  stage  that  may  enable  the  direc¬ 
tor  to  study  better  music,  such  as  a 
full  orchestration,  the  following  chart 
with  comparable  voices  will  be  help¬ 
ful: 

All  fret  voicee  are  in  concert  pitch, 
treble  clef. 

ORCHESTRA 

Give  violin  parts  to  Mandolins.  Suggest 
dispensing  with  double  stop  2nd  violin 
end  viola  parts,  write  2nd  S  3rd  parts 
in  harmony. 

2nd  violin  parts  to  Mandolins. 

Viola  parts  to  Mandolins. 

Trumpats  (transposed  to  a  tone  lower)  to 
banjos  or  more  mandolins.  ' 

Trombone  (raise  to  treble  clef)  to  ban¬ 
jos  or  Spanish  Guitars. 

Woodwind  (transposed  a  tone  lower)  to 
banjos  or  more  mandolins. 

Flute,  as  is,  octave  lower  if  too  high. 
Oboe,  as  is,  to  banjos. 

Homs  to  Hawaiian  Guitars,  concert  pitch. 

Pianos  and  drums  to  symbol  reading  gui¬ 
tars,  banjos  or  ukeleles. 

Bass  to  Mando-Bass  or  Spanish  Guitars 
who  can  read  equivalent  of  left  hand 
piano  raised  to  treble. 

BAND 

Clarinets  (lowered  a  tone)  to  mandolins. 

Ditto  the  above  with  transpositions,  etc. 

The  ingenious  orchestra  or  band 
director  will  make  a  happy  friend  of 
a  fret  player  if  he  can  place  him  in 
the  orchestra  or  band.  Let  him  in, 
let  him  get  his  feet  wet,  he'll  find  he’s 
got  to  do  some  studying  to  keep  up, 
and  he’ll  appreciate  it,  being  a  happy 
member,  willing,  and  eventually  able. 

Fretted  instruments,  like  the  violin 
family,  need  continual  tuning.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  School  Director  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  this  important 
duty  and  tune  all  the  frets  before  re¬ 
hearsals  until  such  time  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  tune  his  own. 

TUNING 

MANDOLIN— Idonficol  wHh  fh#  violin. 

MANDOLA— Idonficol  with  tho  vioU. 


Irish,  English  or  Scottu^  folksongs, 
made  by  Cecil  Sharp,  Herbert 
Hughes,  Roger  Quilter  and  Benjamin 
Britten.  Ideal  for  the  general  music 
class.  Highly  recommended. 


Mascagni:  Cavalleria  Rusticana 

(complete).  Sung  in  Italian.  The 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  Cetra  (Tur¬ 
in)  conducted  by  Arturo  Basile.  Two 
12"  discs,  Cetra  disc  CE-LP  1233. 
$11.90. 

Many  operas  have  been  issued  this 
month,  but  this  one  is  truly  outstand¬ 
ing.  It  has  a  fine  cast,  excellent  or¬ 
chestra  and  conducting.  Recording  is 
excellent.  Highly  recommended. 
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Organising  The  School 
Fr^fed  Orchestra 

(Starts  OH  Page  14) 

authority  for  such  arrangements,  the 
lack  of  which  has  made  plectrum  in¬ 
struments  appear  to  be  outsiders,  or 
purely  recreational,  not  worthy  of 
wasting  time.  If  such  a  work  had  been 
published  years  ago,  the  frets  would 
not  have  reached  their  present  ac¬ 
cepted  status.  There  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  hundreds  of  years  good 
music  for  the  Mandolin  and  Classic 
Guitar.  The  Classic  Guitar  is  played 
with  the  fingers  on  gut  or  nylon 
strings,  portraying  orthodox  music. 
Few  teachers  today  are  even  ac- 


SOME  SAY  IT'S  THE  GOOD  CANE 
OTHERS  SAY  IT'S  THE  TONE  GROOVES 
COMBINE  THE  TWO 


10  DIFFERENT  STRENGTH  NUMBERS  1 
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Ocfebor,  I9S2 


Qultarists,  who  would  be  very  co-op¬ 
erative  in  advising,  assisting,  or  being 
helpfui  in  any  way  requested  by  any 
school  orchestra  director,  to  help  him 
get  under  way  with  a  fretted  group. 
The  writer  will  also  be  very  happy  to 
answer  any  queries  you  may  have,  or 
advise  in  every  manner  possible,  some 
of  your  problems.  Just  write  to  me. 
Hank  Karch,  121  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  (2). 

Editor's  Note:  Future  issues  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  carry  several 
complete  scores  of  some  of  Mr.  Karch's 
plectrophonic  orchestra  arrangements. 


amplification  today,  many  of  the  fret¬ 
ted  instruments  produce  a  sustained 
tone  without  the  tremolo,  but  even  so, 
the  very  instant  a  tone  is  played,  it 
decrescendos  to  a  certain  degree. 

There  are  many  text  books  published 
today  for  the  fretted  instruments,  seri¬ 
ous  books  that  exploit  the  technique 
of  fret  playing,  as  well  as  fretted  in¬ 
strument  arrangements  of  orchestra¬ 
tions  that  equai  any  classical  or  stand¬ 
ard  arrangements  for  the  present 
school  orchestra  or  band.  Taking  the 
fretted  instruments  as  compared  to 
the  symphony  instrumentation  in  the 
charts  enumerated  above,  it  is  possible 
to  produce  with  frets  such  overtures 
and  classics  as  William  Tell,  Poet  and 
Peasant  and  Light  Cavalry,  playable 
exactly  as  arranged  for  the  standard 
orchestra  instruments. 

There  are  many  fretted  instrument 
teachers  and  artists  throughout  the 
country,  members  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Banjolsts,  Mandolinists  & 


TENOR  BANJO— Identical  with  tka  viola. 
MANDO-CELLO — Identical  with  the  'cello. 
S-STRING  BANJO — 1st  string  to  D,  a 
tone  above  middle  C,  than  down  to  B, 

6  A  C.  Thumb  string  to  G,  above 
middle. 

PLECTRUM  BANJO— Same  as  tka  5- 
Strlngar,  omit  the  thumb  string. 

SPANISH  and  CLASSIC  GUITAR  —  1st 
string  to  E  above  Middle  C,  then  down 
to  B,  G,  D.  A  &  E. 

TENOR  GUITAR  —  Same  as  first  four 
strings  of  the  guitar,  or  tenor-banjo. 
Both  tunings  are  used  and  played. 
UKULELE— Despite  the  ruling  or  adoption 
of  powers  that  be,  the  C  Notation  Is 
best  for  all  purposes,  1st  string  to  A 
above  Middle  C,  down  to  E  and  C,  with 
4th  string  to  G  above  Middle  C. 
BARITONE  UKULELE— Same  as  first  four 
strings  of  the  Spanish  Guitar. 

TENOR  UKULELE— Same  as  the  Ukulele. 
MAN  DO-BASS— A  fretted  bass  tuned  just 
Ilka  the  bass  viol. 

HAWAIIAN  GUITAR  —  Hera  Is  a  vast 
field,  with  376  poulble  tunings,  which  as 
yet  have  not  been  standardnad.  The 
most  popular  and  more  us  d  Is  the  A 
Major  High-Bass,  from  E,  1st  string 
above  Middle  C,  downward  to  Ct,  A, 
Ct  *  A. 

This  instrument,  newest  in  the  fret 
field,  has  to  get  its  growing  pains 
until  a  standard  is  'accepted.  It  is 
played  in  thirds  and  sixths,  both  ma¬ 
jor  and  minor,  using  the  steel  bar  in 
straight  across  or  slanted  positions 
for  thirds  on  the  first  and  second 
strings,  bar  slanted  on  first  and  third 
strings  for  sixths,  or  straight  across 
on  the  second  and  fourth  strings.  The 
only  full  chord  possible  is  the  major 
chord,  on  all  six  or  smaller  combina¬ 
tions  of  strings.  All  other  chords  must 
be  played  in  double  stops  in  thirds, 
sixths  or  sevenths.  Regardless  of  any 
tunings,  this  instrument  has  its  limi¬ 
tations,  but  also  is  the  only  fretted 
instrument  where  a  true  glissando  and 
vibrato  can  be  made,  and  should  in¬ 
terest  the  violin  players  and  directors 
of  orchestras. 

Considering  the  technique  of  the 
frets  as  comparable  to  the  violin  fam¬ 
ily,  all  one  has  to  consider  is  that  the 
pizsicato  is  done  on  the  frets  with  the 
plectrum  (pick)  and  the  sustained  tone 
by  the  tremolo.  Tremolo  on  the  frets 
is  produced  by  a  fast  down  and  up 
stroke  by  the  pick  across  the  strings, 
producing  the  sustained  tone  of  the 
bowed  violin.  This  technique  has  sev¬ 
eral  schools  of  thought  as  to  how 
many  down-up  strokes  should  be 
played  per  beat,  but  the  writer  holds 
to  one  school  that  the  proficiency  of 
the  player  for  a  fast  tremolo  should 
be  practiced  and  controlled  with  no 
thought  as  to  how  'many  per  beat, 

I  which  allows  for  more  freedom  of 
execution.  The  mandolin,  by  virtue 
of  its  double  strings,  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  the  tremolo,  but  the  banjo, 
guitar,  etc.,  having  single  strings, 
needs  a  faster  tremolo  movement  for 
the  sustained  tones.  With  the  modern 


Dr,  Smith  Goes  to  N,  H, 


Dr.  David  M.  Smith,  of  the  faculty 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  appointed  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  music  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  Smith  is  an  alumnus  of  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
with  advanced  degrees  from  Colum¬ 
bia. 


SPItSADS  fARTHER 
AMD  EASIER  -  EASES 
TO  30  imES 
LOMGERI 


WITH  THE  EASY  TESTI 


•k  SPREADS  FASHR 

★  SPREADS  FARTHER 

★  EXTRA  STAYING 
POWER 

★  UNIFORM  CON¬ 
SISTENCY 

it  UNBROKEN  LUBRICA¬ 
TION  FILM 

★  PLEASANT  AROMA 

★  CLEANS  BEHER 
it  NO  GUMMING 


Put  tax  drops  of  Holton  Oil  in  a  flat 
metal  or  ceramic  dish.  Put  six  drops 
of  any  other  oil  you  with  to  test  in 
another  similar  dash.  Note  Holton's 
superior  spreading  power  and 
slower  rate  of  evaporation. 
Our  impartial  test  reveals  that  Holton 
Oil  breads  farther  and  fatter,  lasts 
up  to  34  times  longer  than  other 
similar  oils  for  Band  Instrument 
purposes. 

You  will  reach  the  tame  conclusions  if 
you  test  Holton  Oil  yourself.  You  will 
know  beyond  a  doubt  that  Holton 
Oil  is  the  best  for  your  instrument. 


Maks  tha  fetfl  Know  what  you 
or*  baying.  Than  fry  It  In  your 
born.  Know  wbof  raal  action  It  Ilka. 

Only  35s  with  swob  oppllcoler,  30s  wHh 
dreppet,  of  music  deolers  everywhere. 
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A  STAND  OF 

uses 


This  inexpensive  table 
stand  sits  on  any  flat 
surface,  expands  to 
full  width  yet  folds 
small  enough  to  eas¬ 
ily  fit  in  a  coat  pocket. 
It  is  ideal  for  holding 
sheet  music.  Ukelele 
instruction  books, 
newspapers,  and  all 
around  copy  holder. 


KRAUTH  AND 
BENNINGHOFEN 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


THE  OLDEST  NAME  IN 

MUSIC  STANDS 


Double  ItMdc— Ovriag  Football  Soatoo 

Well  here  we  are  into  October 
and  the  football  season  is  on.  What 
happens  to  us  DOUBLE  REED  IN- 
STRUMEINT  players?  Personally  I 
think  it  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  get 
a  head  start  on  some  of  the  other 
players — WHY? 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only 
a  very  few  double  reed  players  ac¬ 
tually  play  their  double  reed  instru¬ 
ments  at  foot  ball  games,  especially, 
if  there  is  much  marching  to  do — 
which  in  most  cases  there  is.  Some 
play  another  instrument  of  some 
kind — some  play  the  Lyre — some 
play  drums  or  percussion  of  some 
kind — others  are  twirlers,  etc. 

Regardless  of  what  we  play  other 
than  our  double  reed  instruments 
we  are  at  least  able  to  keep  in  good 
playing  condition  on  our  respective 
double  reed  instrument  being  better 
prepared  for  the  concert  season.  That 
is  important  too. 

Personally  I’ve  played  many,  many 
parades  and  marching  of  various 
descriptions  and  they  are  not  easy 
at  any  time  for  double  reed  instru¬ 
ments.  Most  Band  Directors  realize 
this  fact — Hence,  the  change  in  in¬ 
struments  for  these  occasions.  How¬ 
ever,  should  you  HAVE  TO  PLAY 
your  respective  double  reed  instru¬ 
ment  on  parade — DO  SK).  Either  you 
or  your  Band  Director  has  a  definite 
reason  for  it.  At  any  rate  let’s  get 
off  to  a  good  start  for  our  winters 
work  and  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  that  presents  itself.  In 
this  manner  only  can  we  progress, 
la  Mow  York 


In  the  September  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  I  stated  I  was 
going  to  try  to  get  into  New  York, 
i  make  the  rounds  to  some  of  my  close 
I  friends,  in  order  to  catch  myself  up 
j  to  date  on  what’s  new  and  good  for 
!  all  concerned.  ’This  was  accomplished. 

I  spent  nearly  two  weeks  in  New 
i  York  and  nearly  a  week  in  Chicago. 
;  I  did  learn  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
going  on  and  what  to  expect  in  the 
i  near  future.  The  only  draw  back  to 
,  the  trip  was  I  had  to  come  home  to 
'  rest  up. 

Had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with  our 
!  good  friend  Mr.  Bruno  LaBate  whom 
so  many  of  you  have  admired  as 
First  Oboist  with  The  New  York 
Philharmonic  for  so  many  years.  He 
is  indeed  a  grand  old  gentleman,  ex- 


By  Bob  Organ 


Sand  all  quaitiont  diract  to  Bob 
Orqan,  Woodwind  Studio,  ISI2  Stout 
St.,  Danvar  2,  Colorado. 


tremely  interested  in  the  progress 
of  our  young  players  of  today.  I  call 
him  the  grand  old  gentleman — in 
spirit  he  is  far  from  being  old.  He 
is  interested  in  all  that  goes  on 
around  him  —  fundamentally  of 
course,  the  Oboe.  I  visited  too  many 
to  try  to  enumerate — I  did  pick  up 
some  progressive  thoughts  which  I 
will  expose  as  we  progress  through 
our  school  year. 

Our  good  Mend  Jack  Spratt,  whom 
so  many  of  you  know  by  name  at 
least,  his  very  charming  wife  Mar- 
garuite  and  their  two  children  Jack 
and  Janina  drove  down  to  New  York, 
picked  me  up  and  then  drove  back 
to  their  home  in  Old  Greenwich, 
'Conn.  I  always  enjoy  visiting  with 
them  so  much — they  are  grand  peo¬ 
ple.  As  you  all  must  know  by  this 
time — Jack  is  well  established  in  the 
musical  world  not  only  as  a  Bassoon¬ 
ist,  but  as  a  Merchant,  Importer  and 
Publisher. 

Incidently,  Jack  is  thinking  seri¬ 
ously  of  publishing  some  of  my  ma¬ 
terials  for  which  I  am  very  grate¬ 
ful.  Will  post  you  when  they  come 
off  the  press.  ^ 

lo  Chicago 

Returning  from  New  York  I 
stopped  over  in  Chicago  several  days 
regarding  some  of  my  publications 
which  I  will  keep  you  posted  on  also. 

Our  number  one  personage  in  Chi¬ 
cago  was,  of  course,  Forrest  L.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  have  known 
Forrest  and  his  late  Father  for  many 
years.  However,  I  hadn't  seen  Forrest 
for  some  time  so  you  can  imagine 
what  a  gab-fest  we  had  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  every  minute  of  it.  Incidently 
I  learned  a  few  things  from  him  also. 

He  is  extremely  interested  in  “THE 
BIG  BRASS  BAND’’.  If  you  read  the 
EDITOR’S  NOTE  in  the  September 
1952  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  you  have  some  idea  as  to  what 
the  “BIG  BRASS  BAND’’  might  be. 
Personally  I  got  a  real  thrill  out  of 
Mr.  McAllister’s  description  of  the 
story  of  the  “BIG  BRASS  BAND’’ 
as  he  told  it  to  me  in  his  office,  be¬ 
fore  I  read  his  Editor’s  Note  in  the 
September  1952  Issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Again,  I  am 
only  one  of  the  possibly  100,000 
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music  teachers  in  this  great  country 
of  cut’s — but  I  can’t  help  but  feel 
the  fllm'  “THE  BIG  BRASS  BAND’’ 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  public 
relations  tool  known  to  Music  Edu¬ 
cation.  I  could  go  on  and  write  pages 
regarding  my  opinion  of  the  v£due 
of  THE  BIG  BRASS  BAND”  from 

est  the  description  given  me  by  Mr. 

cAllister  during  my  visit  with  him. 
After  all  my  business  is  directed  to 
.  DOUBLE  REED 


faculty  member  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  and  at  Leland 
Stanford  University,  and  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  of  Washington  Mu¬ 
sic  Educators  Association  from  1940- 


Dr.  Robert  A.  Choate  New 
Dean  of  Music — Boston  U. 

The  new  dean  of  the  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Music  brings  to 
Boston  a  personal  background  in 
church  and'  community  choral  and 
instrumental  music,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
perience  in  Music  Education,  admin¬ 
istration,  and  practice. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Choate,  appointed 
by  President  Harold  C.  Case,  has  left 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Music  Education  and 
Director  of  Placement  at  the  North¬ 
western  University  School  of  Music, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  to  become  the  fifth 
dean  at  the  23-year-old  undergradu¬ 
ate  division,  which  prepares  students 
for  concert  work,  teaching  in  public 
and  private  schools  and  in  church 
music. 

Dean  Choate  has  been  a  summer 


He  has  held  three  important  edu¬ 
cational  chairmanships;  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Music  Education,  California 
School  Supervisors  Association,  1944- 
48;  Committee  on  American  Ekluca- 
tion.  University  of  California,  1943- 
44;  and  the  Committee  on  Latin 
American  Music,  for  the  California 
Western  Music  Educators  Confer¬ 
ence,  1944-45;  and  he  also  served  on 
a  committee  to  evaluate  state  colleges 
in  California,  from  1940-50. 

He  succeeds  Eugene  H.  Floyd,  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Boston  University 
President,  who  has  served  as  acting 
Dean  since  February,  1952,  when 
Warren  S.  Freeman  resigned. 


the  interest 
PLAYERS. 

The  Military  Sysfem  Oboe 

Have  had  many  letters,  also  many 
inquiries  from  Band  Directors  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Colorado 
this  summer  regarding  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  starting  students  in  the 
lower  grades  on  the  OLD  MILITARY 
WSTEM  OBOE — and  later  changing 
over  to  the  Conservative  System. 
Have  expressed  an  opinion  on  Uiis 
subject  in  previous  issues 
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of  The 

SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  but  feel  it  is 
advisable  again  at  this  time. 

We  all  understand  that  in  time  we 
should  by  all  means  be  playing  the 
Conservative  System  Oboe.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  smooth  performance  and 
ease  of  fingering  is  of  course  so  much 
greater  on  the  Conservative  System. 
However,  simply  because  we  happen 
to  have  a  Military  System  Obro  in 
our  school  don’t  conceive  the  idea 
of  discarding  it.  YES,  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  some  of  the  fingerings  be¬ 
tween  the  two  systems.  However,  I 
have  started  many  students  on  the 
•In  fact  I  was  raised 
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TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Useful  Instrument 
for  the 

Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 
Ready  Made  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessons 


Military  System- 
on  the  Military  System  myself.  I  have 
advised  many  Band  Directors  to  start 
the  lower  grade  students  on  the  Mili¬ 
tary  System  where  they  have  them  in 
their  school  system. 

The  time  toill  come  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  have  to  change  over  to  the 

Qmservative  System.  SO  WHAT - . 

We  gradually  change  over  and  nd 
one  knows  the  difference  including 
the  player  that  has  made  the  change. 

The  fundamental  change  is  in  two 
tones  only — B-flat  third  line  and  C 
third  space  treble  clef.  Everything 
else  pertaining  to  the  fingering  of 
the  instrument  is  an  ADDED  FEA¬ 
TURE  and  NOT  A  CHANGE  OVER. 
These  added  features  are  in  the  ar¬ 
ticulated  G-sharps,  D-flat  to  E-flat 
fingerings,  low  B-natural  to  C-sharp 
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A  Sweep  of  the  Hand  ^ 
Starts  You 
Playing 

Easier  than  a  f 
piano  for  accompaniment 

Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 
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Simple 

Third  drcide  children 
can  play  it 

Brochure  on  Request 


fingering,  etc.  These  are  all  added 
keys  in  order  to  simplify  fingerings. 
Again,  the  fundamental  change  over 
it  in  two  tones  only. 

This  summer  alone,  my  repair  shop 


Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


confused  with  its  fingerings.  Don’t 
hesitate  to  make  use  of  your  Mili- 
t»ry  System  Oboes  for  your  lower 
grade  students.  However,  by  the  time 
they  arrive  in  High  School  try  to 
have  them  changed  over  to  the  Con- 
tervatory  System  if  at  all  possible. 


Sousaphone  Chair-stand 

Pat.  Nt.  2S7$S40 

•  Sapperts  all  tint  oad  oiakat  of  Seataphoaat. 

•  Adjastabl*  to  all  sis*  players. 

o  Player  sits  In  eermal  and  approved  maeeer. 
e  lestreneet  Is  kept  le  Its  normal  position, 
e  Serves  os  rack  when  Instrnment  Is  net  In  nse. 
e  A  most  for  beginner  or  girl  sensophonlst. 

School  Price  $29.95 

for  eompMo  eotalogoe  write 

IT  M  O  F  D  Equipment  Co. 

WW  b  II  V  En  If  Owatenna  1.  Minnesota 


LINTON  Uads 
in  DOUBLE  REEDS 

Elkhart,  Indiana 
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OSTWALD  BUILDING,  STATEN  ISLAND  1,  N.  Y 


Another  Ostwald  First 
-ne  New  5-WAY 


2.  DOUBLE  LAPEL 


3.  SINGLE  LAPEL 


Choose  youl 
own  shield 


5.  DRESS  PARADE 


One  (oat  (an  be  worn  5  diHerent  ways! 


Solves  the  style  problem.  Serves  as  a  Concert  Band  Coat  in  the 
auditorium;  as  a  Full  Dress  Band  Coat  on  the  football  field  or 
on  parade. 

Our  direct  representative  will  give  full  information,  quote 
prices,  help  you  make  selection  and  suggest  fund-raising 
ideas. 

Ostwald  makes  prompt  delivery  of  a  quality  uniform  at  a 
competitive  price.  Your  order  receives  our  most  meticulous 
attention,  down  to  its  smallest  detail. 

Write  for  illustrated  free  catalog.  Band  Technique  Films 
also  available  on  a  sale  or  rental  basis. 

“Uniforms  by  Ostwald"  is  America’s  foremost  designer  * 
and  manufacturer  of  Band,  Drum  Corps  and  Orchestra 
uniforms. 


!. 
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Longe 


aW  LOWER  COST 

Get  CRADDOCK  Uniforms 

*1U»  QUoicm  CUampiOHi! 


of  the  bands,  so  after  one  year  of 
getting  my  feet  on  the  ground  in  the 
school,  I  organized  a  Band  Mothers 
Club  in  the  Fall  of  1949,  after  get¬ 
ting  permission  from  my  superin¬ 
tendent.  Notices  were  sent  home 
through  all  of  the  band  members  and 
telephone  calls  were  made  to  insure 
a  good  attendance  so  that  we  could 
elect  officers  the  first  meeting.  I 
presented  the  ideas  of  backing  the 
Music  Department  in  the  school  as 
well  as  music  in  the  Community.  I 
presented  problems,  mostly  finance, 
to  the  group.  I  presided  over  the 
meeting  until  a  President  was  elected 
— stepped  out  of  the  picture  and  from 
there  on — it  has  been  their  Band 
Mothers  Club  boosting  their  children 
and  my  band.  Fathers  are  invited 
to  meetings  several  times  a  year. 
Dues  of  $0.50  are  charged  for  the 
mothers  and  $0.25  for  the  fathers 
since  they  do  not  vote,  but  can  at¬ 
tend  several  of  the  meetings. 

The  first  problem  to  present  itself 
to  the  club  was  the  purchasing  of 
new  uniforms.  The  ones  we  were 
using  were  eight  years  old  and 
looked  mighty  tired.  The  club  did 
many  of  the  various  well  known 
things  to  raise  funds.  They  had  bake 
sales,  sold  Christmas  candy,  and 
when  the  fund  didn’t  build  up  fast 
enough — they  organized  a  house  to 
house  campaign  and  covered  the  en- 


Buardman  High  is  a  Class  A  School 
and  in  the  Fall  of  1948,  I  inherited 
a  High  School  band  of  28  and  a 
Junior  High  Band  of  12.  Naturally 
I  wasn’t  proud  of  the  size  or  quality 


•  Th*  CraMock  Bandiman 
.  .  .  ovailobla  without 
chorga  to  luparintandants, 
principals,  band  diractors 
and  purchasing  commit- 
taas.  It's  chocK-full  of 
practical  original  uniform 
dasigo  idaasl 


Styk  Kook  Jio.  460 
available  without  charge  to 

.  SAND  DIRKTORS 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 
HIRCHASINO  COMMirmS 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


NATIONAUr  RCCOGMZEO  AS  AN 
AUTNORfTY  ON  NNE  DESIGNING,  AND 
FOR  SOUND  AUNUFACTURING  FRACTKES. 


Mada  to  Ordar.  Stand¬ 
ard  Wool  or  CoHon 
Matarial.  Accoaaortoa  for 
Immadiala  Skipmanl. 


There’s  nothing  quite 
the  e<{«tal  of  harmony  . . . 
in  p^orniance  and 
in  apiH-a  ranee.  Bands 
uniCarined  the  M-L  way 
hove  that  harmonious 
appe-'trftnee.  Thal% 
becasw  they  jp^ 
iop-aA«h  Btyi^, 
quality  and  fit,  and 
beonuae  each  uniform 

is  CUSTOM-TAILORED. 
You'll  be  ifilereiled  in  our 
nete  range  of  fabriet  icoreii 
rxeluMively  for  us  .  . . 
ftpeeially  prepared  for  band 
oulfitling.  A  leller  or 
poeleard  will  bring  full 
drtaili,  with  twalehei.  "'oiil 


Louis  G.  Baiie  &  Son 

220  S.  Sfat*  StTMt 
Ckica9e  4,  INtnoU 


Rickard  S.  Bamo  | 

tire  Boardman  School  District  which  | 
had  a  population  of  about  15,000  at 
that  time,  and  raised  a  grand  total 
of  $3500  from  November  1949  to 
April  1950.  Seventy  band  uniforms  j 
and  my  uniform  were  ordered  in  i 
May.  The  house  to  house  campaign  | 
was  divided  into  4  sections  of  the 
district  and  each  member  had  cer-  ! 
tain  streets  to  cover  in  his  or  her  ; 
section  of  the  district.  (Fathers  were 
in  on  this  drive  too.) 

After  the  uniforms  were  pur¬ 
chased — the  club  thought  it  wise  to 
take  it  easy  on  the  public  and  not  I 
be  asking  for  donations,  or  selling 
at  the  ^A  meetings  for  a  little  | 


ORCHESTRAS 
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the  revolutionary 

YEAR-TO-YEAR  FITTING  SYSTEM 


Meet  The  Four  Presidenb  From  Youngstown 


H«r«  «r«  rh«  thr*?  p«>t  presidanh  and  Hi«  ntw  pr*tidf  r.i  of  thik  pro9rc«$iv«  Band 
Mofhart  clu^  from  fhe  Boardman  H!ah  School  in  Youngcfown,  Ohio.  (Sitlin9j  Mrs. 
Dale  Harmon,  third  prasidant;  (Standing  left  in  right)  Mrs.  Paul  Krichb<<um,  second 
president;  Mrs.  Paul  Bauschati,  first  president;  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Gould,  th-i  new 

president. 


FREEDOM  FROM  ALTERATIONS 

Elimioetiiic  most,  if  not  all.  alicrtcioiis  cuts  upkeep  aad  ano^ 
refiiriM  costs  sharply.  Thai's  what  the  esclusive  .(taobury  Year  To 
Year  Fiitinc  System  si«*s  you  at  no  extra  coat.  Now  in  m  thud 
year  of  successful  um.  more  and  more  bands  ate  wanniut  it.  Am 
for  extra  savings,  each  new  uniform  is  delivered  FUSSED,  ready 
to  wear.  _ 

BETTER  FITTING  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  - 

Our  exclusive  tailoring,  sizing,  marking,  and  fitting  system  assures 
better  individual  fittinjp  and  smarter  _  appearance  each  successive 
year.  Simple,  easy  to  use,  you'll  save  time.  work,  and  money  with 
this  original  system. 

LONGER  WEAR — more  years  of  Mtisfactory  um  from 
Sianbury  Uniforms  benuse:  Expensive  alterations  are  rMucedor 
eliminated:  only  finest  quality  materials  and  tailoring  go  into  every 
uniform. 

§  MATCH-UP  SERVICE  for  fill  in  re- 

placements  aiM  an  entire  new  set  of  uoiforoM 
matching  your  present  uniforms  or  we  can  give 
you  an  entirely  new  design. 

Atailable  In  WOOUN  Md  COTTOM  Fabrics  In 
eholee  af  styli  and  eolara.  No  obUgatim  In  asking 
for  oar  hrip.  Write  today  for  prompt  Informatloa. 


drums  that  the  Board  of  Education 
has  purchased  for  the  coming  foot¬ 
ball  season. 

Plans  for  the  coming  fourth  year 
are  well  laid  and  under  way  with 
another  Community  Birthday  Cal¬ 
endar  already  being  solicited  and 
ready  for  the  printers  at  the  present 
time.  ~  • 


Plans  have  been  discussed  for 
a  Square  Dance  for  young  and  old 
to  be  held  later  during  the  school 
and  these  will  be  the  only 


year 

projects  for  the  year.  Only  two,  but 
really  organized  and  put  over  to  the 
nth  degree.  Plans  for  the  band  in¬ 
clude  the  Senior  Band  Banquet  again, 
the  Junior  Band  picnic,  hot  chocolate 
after  the  half  of  the  football  games 
on  cold  nights,  other  refreshments 
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35%  MORE 
CARRYING 
POWER  .  .  . 


DIRECTONE  li  an  exclusive 
patented  feature  designed 
to  direct,  an^plify  and 
beautify  tonal  quolity  and 
depth,  lefore  you  buy  an 
accordion  at  any  price,  try 
one  of  the  DIRECTONE 
models  featured  by  your 
local  dealer. 


pancordion  Crucianelli 

i5c;3td;ccs 

DIRECTONE 


TO  STAY  IN 
STEP 

i.  STAY  IN 
K  STYIE! 


on  warm  nights.  They  are  discussing 
the  possibility  of  sending  the  two 
outstanding  members  of  the  Senior 
Band,  sophomores  or  juniors,  to  one 
of  the  Summer  Workshops,  as  a  type 
of  Music  Scholarship,  for  two  weeks. 
These  would  probably  be  at  either 
Ohio  University  or  Miami  University 
of  Ohio.  They  are  also  discussing 
the  necessity  of  buying  more  uni¬ 
forms  to  add  to  the  original  seventy 
purchased  two  years  ago. 

I  have  talked  about  what  they  have 
done  as  an  organization  and  what 
they  have  discussed  at  their  meet¬ 
ings — but  here  are  some  of  the  things 
they  do  because  they  like  to  back 
the  band  without  strict  organization 
but  results  from  being  a  member  of 
the  club.  They  assist  in  getting  paper 
and  magazines  for  the  band  in  its 
paper  drive,  make  sure  that  the  State 
Tax  Stamps  are  turned  in  to  the 
band  so  that  they  might  be  redeemed 
for  a  cash  value  to  the  Boardman 
Instrumental  Fund,  always  ready  to 
chaperone  trips,  local  football  games 
or  when  we  charter  buses  to  take 
the  band  to  see  the  Ohio  State 
Marching  Band,  or  chaperone  at 
camp  for  a  week — no  pay  and  most 
of  the  time  pay  their  own  expenses. 
They  make  sure  that  the  members 
of  the  band  have  ways  to  get  to  our 
Band  Camp  by  getting  loads  to¬ 
gether — driving  them  up  and  re¬ 
turning  the  followi^  l^turday  to 
take  them  home — this  year  we  have 
had  a  truck  donated  to  take  instru¬ 
ments  and  luggage  to  camp  and  one 
of  the  Band  da^  will  be  donatii^ 
his  services  driving  the  truck.  This 
year  the  club  assisted  in  passing  out 
uniforms.  Each  member  was  meas¬ 
ured  as  he  or  she  came  in  and  the 
proper  uniform  was  fit  onto  that 
person  by  the  band  mothers — result¬ 
ing  in  much  better  fitting  uniforms 
on  our  band  members.  They  check 
up  once  in  a  while  with  me  and  see 
how  their  student  is  doing  in  the 
band,  as  to  practice,  maybe  do  better 
on  a  different  instrument,  practice 
and  if  I  think  he  or  she  should  be 
taking  some  lessons  in  a  nearby  city 
with  a  professional  man  or  not.  All 
of  these  many  things  that  I  have 
mentioned  go  to  make  for  a  better 
band  —  without  my  Band  Mothers 
Club  I  know  I  would  be  very  busy 
(what  band  director  has  enough  time 
as  it  is),  they  have  done  a  fine  job 
of  helping  in  the  finance  problems, 
but  most  of  all  I  like  the  way  they 
are  getting  behind  the  Music  in  the 
School  and  in  the  Community,  striv¬ 
ing  for  better  Music  and  Musicians 
throughout. 
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(Continued  from  Page  19) 

first,  last  and  always  in  the  practice 
of  the  choral  art. 
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Mutic  reeemblee  poetry: 
in  each 

Are  nameleaa  gracea  which 
no  methoda  teach 
And  which  a  maater-hand 
alone  can  reach. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND 


FOR  SALE:  King  Baritone  Saxophone  GL  { 
$190.00.  Conn  Baritone  Horn  GL  $145.<K).  Conn  | 
Victor  Cornet  GL  $100.00.  New  Conn  Wood  ! 
Clarinet,  $145.00.  American  Standard  Flute,  I 
$85.00.  Latest  model  Martin  Trombone  GL  I 
$120.00.  New  Gerard  Oboe,  $175.00.  Selmer  Alto 
Saxophone  GL  $190.00.  Conn  Alto  Sax  GL 
$135.00.  Conn  and  Martin  Tenor  Saxophones 
GL  each  $185.00.  All  instruments  sold  by  us 
are  guaranteed  like  new.  No  sale  unless  you  are 
satisfied  in  every  way.  Tell  us  what  you  need 
and  we  will  save  you  money.  Send  for  instru¬ 
ment  bargain  and  repair  price  list.  Blessing’s 
Musicians  Supply  and  Repair  Company,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana.  _  _  _  _ _  _ 

THOUSANDS  ^F  BARGAINS.  Band  and 
orchestra  instruments.  Accessories,  surolics.  New 
and  “Certified  Rebuilt’’.  All  brands.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  You  can  equip  your  musical  organiza¬ 
tion  for  “half  the  price’’.  Why  not  let  us  show 
you  how?  Write  today.  Over  40  years  service 
to  schools.  Music  World — Free  aptitude  test — 
rental  plan-  -school  budget  plan — recruiting  aids. 
Write  our  Educational  Department  for  these  free 
aids  and  illustrated  catalog  with  thousands  of 
Itargains.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Company. 
454-L  Michigan.  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 
— Repaired  and  refinished  by  our  factory-trained 
repairman  with  many  years  of  experience.  As¬ 
suring  you  the  finest  quality  of  factory  repairing, 
rebuilding  and  refinishing.  Fast  service  and  low 
prices.  Write  for  our  price  list.  The  Paramount 
Company,  formerly  Southeastern  Music  Cotn- 
pany,  22  Baker  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  3.  Georgia. 
WOODWIND  REPAIRING  .  .  .  OVER¬ 
HAULING,  Duplicating  Broken  Oboe  Sections, 
Extra  Key  Mechanisms,  by  Larilee’s  expert 
craftsmen,  makers  of  America’s  finest  Hand¬ 
crafted  oboe.  Periodic  repair  and  adjustment  by 
I^rilee’s  expert  craftsmen  assures  consistent  per¬ 
formance.  Write  today  for  repair  price  sheet. 
LatUee  Woodwind  Company,  1311  N.  Main 

Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana. _ _ _ 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mellophones,  alto  horns.  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  cornets,  trum. 
pets,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan.  . 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. _ 

TWO  SILVER  PLATED  Brand  new  trumpets. 
One  cornet.  $35.00  each.  In  -original  cartons. 
Made  by  York.  Royal  Acceptance,  17  North 

Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago  24,  Illinois. _ 

BAND  INSTRUMEN’TS  for  sale  or  rent.  Send 
for  large  list  used  bargains.  Also  Mid-West 
wholesale  distributor  for  Penzel  and  Mueller 
clarinets.  Ziegler  Music  Shop,  114  State  Street 

Sfadison,  Wisconsin.  _ _  _ 

WRITE  US  before  purchasing  any  band  instru¬ 
ments.  Fully  reconditioneil  liefore  shipment. 
Prices  reasonable.  Hundreds  to  chof)se  from. 
National  Band  Instrument  Service,  620  Chestnut 
Street,  St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
ADVERTISE 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


BARGAINS.  Fifty  white  double-breasted  coats, 
sizes  32  to  44,  $100.  Tuxedo  trousers,  $6.00. 
Band  caps  (like  new),  fifty,  blue,  $100.  Fifty 
black,  $100.  Leaders’  caps,  coats,  suits.  Brand 
new  Red  band  caps,  $3.00.  Every  size.  Orches¬ 
tra  coats,  shawl  collars,  double-breasted  (white) 
(blue)  slightly  used,  cleaned,  pressed,  condition 
excellent,  Celanesc  material,  $8.00.  White  Palm 
Beach  orchestra  coats  (shawl  collars)  $5.00.  Fifty 
red  capes,  fifty  caps,  $110.  One  hundred  blue 
band  lapel  coats  (school  band  sizes)  each  $2.00. 
Bargains,  forty  navy  blue  uniform  coats,  caps, 
.Sam  Brown  leather  l>elts,  $175.  High  silk  hats, 
$8.00.  Fold  ups,  $10.00,  $15.00.  Late  style  tux¬ 
edo  double-breasted  suits,  every  size,  $25.00. 
Single-breasted,  $15.00.  Full  dress  (tails)  includ¬ 
ing  vest.  $25.00.  Shirts.  $2.50.  Collars,  ties, 
dickies.  Satin  minstrel  (tails)  coats,  $4.00.  Vests 
$1.00.  Gold  velvet  coats,  $4.00.  New  minstrel 
wigs,  $3.00.  Red  clown  wigs,  $4.00.  Bundle 
clown  odds,  $7.00.  Clown  suits,  $5.00.  Female 
wigs  assorted,  $4.00.  Beautiful  red  velvet  cur¬ 
tain,  perfect  (16  x  24)  $75.00.  Ten  different  cur¬ 
tains,  $20.00  each.  Chorus  costumes,  sets,  longs 
shorts.  Gay  90’s.  Free  lists.  Derby  hats,  $3.00. 
Orchestra  leaders’  coats  (shawl  collars)  $8.00, 
$6.00.  Majorette  costumes,  assorted,  $5.00.  Shakos 
(like  new)  $4.00.  Free  lists.  ,\1  Wallace.  2416 
North  Halsted,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

75  DOUBLE-BREASTED  Band  Uniforms  and 
hats.  Dark  Blue  serge  with  Red  trim,  red  and 
white  citation  cord  and  gold  buttons.  Made  by 
DeMoulin  Brothers  and  Company.  Uniforms  are 
ail  sizes  for  grades  and  Junior  high  school  stu- 
ilents  anil  are  priced  for  quick  sale.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  W.  W.  Chunn,  In¬ 
strumental  Director,  Jr.  High  School,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Illinois. 

35  USED  MAROON  WITH  GOLD  trim  band 
coats  and  27  pair  white  duck  trousers.  Nice  uni¬ 
form  for  Junior  high.  Write  to  Robert  Sharpe, 
Columbia  City  High  School,  Columbia  City,  In¬ 
diana. 

78  BAND  UNIFORMS-  American  Legion  style 
(whipcord)  Orange  trousers,  caps  and  Sam 
Brown  belts  with  black  coat.  Contact  R.  B. 
Linger,  Martiiisbiirg  High  SchiHil,  Martinsburg, 
West  Virginia. 

80  USED  BAND  UNIFORMS  with  caps.  Col¬ 
or.  Black  with  Orange  trim.  Single  breasted. 
Size  range,  very  small  to  extra  large.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Arthur  A.  Sweet.  Wheaton  Com¬ 
munity  High  School.  Wheaton.  Illinois. 

40  BAND  UNIFORMS.  Blue  with  Gold  trim. 
Heavy  cotton  whipcord.  $250  takes  all.  with 
hats.  Assorted  sizes.  Good  condition.  George 
P.  Schreiner,  High  School.  Osceola.  Arkansas. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarineU.  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons. 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones.  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal 
We  will  My  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Xve..  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 

WANTED:  50  or  60  u»e<l  l>and  uniforms.  Pre¬ 
fer  colors  orange  and  black.  H.  L.  Shimpfry. 
Principal,  Erie  High  School,  Erie.  Colorado. 


FOR  SALE 

100  Blue  Whipcord  Band 
Uniforms 

Pershing  Style  Hat 
Sam  Brown  Belts 
$10  to  $15  each 

Contact  Purchasing  Agt. 
DRAKE  UNIVERSITY 

De$  Moine$,  Iowa 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 

APPROXIMATELY  60  USED  Band  Unifora 
Red  and  gold  gabardine.  Includes  West  Poi 
type  hats  and  white  belts.  Assorted  sizes.  C 
tion  good  to  excellent.  Priced  reasonably,  C<> 
James  V.  Caruso,  West  V'iew  High  Sch 
Pittsburgh  29,  Pennsylvania. 

rkeTmahng 


OBOES-REEDS.  1  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  at  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphoai 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch: 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  Engw 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  Clariaa 
Reeds ;  sealed  box  of  25 :  $3.25.  Reed  makiah 
materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Laanj 
Cincinnati  13.  Ohio. 


BASSOON  REEDS — Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds,  nK" 
tionally  known  for  their  satisfactory  8crri*"“- 
Made  from  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French  (' 

A  really  professional  re^  especially  prepared  fej^ 
the  School  Bassoonist.  3  reeds,  $4.00.  Docegh 
$15.00.  High  Quality  Professional  Oboe  ReeMi 
same  price.  John  E.  Ferrell.  9523  Erie  Driv^ 
Affton,  St.  Louis  23.  Missouri. 

(Bastoonlit  with  Ht.  Ixiuli  Symphony  Orchestn.)  ^ 
CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE  REEDl 
Made  in  France.  Factory  sealed  boxes.  Clari 


$2.40.  Durable  Reed  (^mMoy,  2425  North  501^' 
Street,  Philailelphia  31,  Pennsylvania.  /  ' 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  W 
ingtoD.  D.  C. 


SELL-TRADE-SWAP.  Exchange  your  old  Band 
Instruments  for  Cash,  Merchai^ise,  or  an  even 
swap  for  your  old  instruments.  Need  100  Sousa¬ 
phones,  Baritones,  Tubas,  Mellophones,  Bassoons, 
etc.  ship  your  instrument  in  for  appraisal  or 
write.  We’ll  pay  transportation  charges.  Your 
ins^ument  returned  prepaid  if  our  offer  isn’t 
satisfactory.  Act  now.  Send  in  your  old  surplus 
instruments  today.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange 
Company,  454-L  Michigan  Avenue.  Detroit  36, 
Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ^ 


WANTED— Competent  amateur  or  semi-pr 
sional  musicians,  especially  strings,  for  disrrsi 
employment  in  Bluefield,  West  Virginia  tradi 
and  distribution  center  for  billion-dollar  coal  f 
area- -and  to  play  in  volunteer  civic  urches 
“Nature’s  Air-Conditioned  City’’  offers  excel 
opportunities.  Write,  giving  information  al 
yourself,  to  Bluefield  Symphony  Orchestra.  Boa 

92,  Bluefield.  West  Virginia. _ * 

YOUR  BAND  POSTCARD  is  easy  to  make  by 
the  Musi-Photo  Shop.  All  we  need  is  yotr 
8  X  10  glossy  print  picture  of  your  band,  orebcif 
tra,  or  chorus.  We  will  reproduce  this  on  s ; 
postcard  that  you  can  sell  or  give  away.  Rate*-^ 
100  cards,  $10.00;  200  cards,  $18.00;  500  caidb 
$35.00;  1,000  cards,  $45.00.  30%  required  oa  , 
orders.  Write  Musi-Photo  Shop,  Box  17.  c/o 
The  School  Musician,  28  East  Jackson  Bnul^ 

yard.  Chicago  4,  Illinois. _ 

TEENAGERS  .  .  .  Have  you  seen  the  nee 
28-page  booklet  “School  Daze”?  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  this  wonderful  new  type  school  diary  as_  a 
gift  from  the  publisher  if  you  have  one  subscri^ 
tion  delivered  to  your  home  (not  avai 
through  the  Bundle  Flan).  You  cannot  ptW*. 
chase  the  booklet  at  stores.  Made  esi>ecially  foe 
The  School  Musician’s  new  teenage  subtcril: 
Send  $2.00  tod»  to  The  School  Musician. 

East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Illii 
Your  subscription  (10  full  months)  will_  start 
immediately.  Your  copy  of  “School  Daze”  wUI 
reach  you  in  a  few  itays. 
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